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THE WEEK. 


A Treaty of considerable importance, with which we 
deal elsewhere, was published by the Foreign Office on 
Tuesday evening. Great Britain has entered into an 
understanding with Japan which pledges either of the 
contracting “parties to support the other in case the 
integrity of China or the independence of the peninsula 
of Korea is menaced by a combination of Powers. 
The matter is far more complicated than the public, or 
the Press, have as yet appreciated. Japan and Russia 
have an agreement with regard to Korea which pledges 
each party to take no steps against the integrity of that 
country, unless the other concurs, or, to speak more 
accurately, each party is pledged to give notice to the 
other of any advantage which it may obtain, and to give 
that other the opportunity for acquiring a similar advan- 
tage. The agreement has every appearance of being 
drawn up upon the model of those European alliances 
which guarantee the ccntracting parties from dis- 
turbance without preventing other and independent 
guarantees existing between either of them and third 
parties. The first effect of the Treaty has been to send 
Japanese bonds up and Consols down. 


THERE have been two pieces of news of primary 
importance from the seat of war this week. The first 
is the end of the operations against De Wet, and the 
second the difficulties with which our troops are 
meeting in the western district of the Colony. As will 
be seen in another column the net result of the opera- 
tions against De Wet has most unfortunately been a 
failure, but we cannot abandon this subject without 
alluding to the extraordinary fashion in which the news 
from that part of the seat of war has been censored. 
First came a positive assurance that De Wet had escaped 
through the southern line of blockhouses under the cover 
of a herd of cattle. Then we were told it was not 
certain whether he had crossed in this place or 
escaped through the main line to the westward. 
Again, out of 1,200 Boers who were encircled we can- 
not ‘‘ account for” more than 283, and yet there is no 
hint in the censor telegrams of how the remaining 
thousand got away. In Lord Kitchener’s own despatch 
their escape is described as a series of ‘‘ attempts ”—a 
word which has been used very frequently of late to 
describe successes on the part of the enemy. Finally, 
and most serious of all, is the fact that no one has told 
us what number of dondé fide prisoners were taken 
in these operations. To talk of the enemy being 
‘accounted for” is worse than useless. One can only 
judge on an exact basis of knowing (1) what number 
were seen dead by our men; (2) what number of white 
men were captured ; (3) what number are merely re- 
ported by natives. 


THE operations in the western part of the Colony 
have been on foot for a long time past. It is currently 
known that everything west of the main line of rail- 
way is in the hands of the enemy, of whom the greater 
part are Colonial rebels. There are garrisons in the 
more important villages, the number of these garrisons 





being perhaps twenty, but certainly less than thirty, 
in a rather sparsely inhabited district 400 miles by 150. 
It has been determined to deal with this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. A line of blockhouses has been, or is 
being, completed from Beaufort West through Somerset 
to the sea; advanced bases are being created and a 
small number of columns are being pushed up into the 
district. There is no railway upon which to rely, and 
the operations will prove very difficult. None the 
less, if a considerable number of men can be sent up 
north and west there is no doubt that the colony could 
be cleared, at least as far as the Orange River. It is 
not with that design that the enemy detached a small 
body to menace the extreme east of the colony. Their 
action prevents the detachment of considerable numbers 
for the west, and we have already suffered two small 
reverses in the western district. A convoy has been 
rushed, and a small camp has been driven from its 
entrenchments. In both cases the losses were remark- 
able in comparison with the numbers engaged. It would 
be worth while asking (if there were any chance of a 
reply) whether the district troops who surrendered 
upon the first of these occasions were Dutch or 
English. 


Tue debate on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
amendment, proposing to refer the new rules to a 
Select Committee, was resumed on Friday in last week 
by Mr. Dillon, who gave facts and figures to show that 
the adjournment of the House had never since been 
moved so frequently as it was when a Liberal Govern- 
ment was in office in 1893. Mr. Bowles declared that 
debate was being throttled, and the only privilege left 
to the House was to say ‘‘Aye” or “No.” Sir William 
Harcourt insisted on the importance of questions—an 
importance illustrated by the disclosures about War 
Office contracts—and reminded the House that Parlia- 
ment was not a mere voting machine. Mr. Bryce 
pointed out that the House of Commons, almost alone 
amongst the Parliaments of the world, was an execu- 
tive body exercising its executive functions through 
the Cabinet. For this reason it was particularly neces- 
sary to keep a watchful control over Ministers. Mr. 
Balfour argued that the nature of the changes had 
been exaggerated, and that nothing would be gained 
by the deliberations of a Committee. The amendment 
was defeated by a majority of go. 


A CONSIDERABLE part of Monday was occupied in a 
debate arising out of Mr. Balfour's conduct in pre- 
senting the Civil Service Supplementary Estimates in a 
form which only allowed one question to be put from 
the chair. This had been done last year, but it had 
been generally understood that Mr. Balfour had under- 
taken not to follow that precedent this year. Mr. 
Redmond moved the adjournment of the House, and 
after a discussion, in which several Conservative 
members objected to the course taken by the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Balfour temporarily withdrew the Estimates. 
The House then began the discussion of the new rules 
of procedure, and various amendments to the addition 
to the Standing Order providing for the appointment 
of a Deputy-Chairman were considered and rejected. 
The chief of these was Mr. MacNeill’s amendment 
excluding directors of public companies from the office 
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of Deputy-Chairman. The amendment was defeated by 
eighty-seven votes. 


On Tuesday the House was occupied with the dis- 
cussion of the new rules, and there was a prolonged 
debate, adjourned by Mr. Redmond, on the proposal 
that instead of the suspension of a member lasting on the 
first occasion for one week ; on the second, a fortnight ; 
and on the third, a month, the periods should be twenty 
days, forty days, and eighty days, in none of which 
should prorogations or adjournments be counted ; and 
that a suspended member should not return to the 
House till he had written to the Speaker, expressing 
sincere regret for his offence. The Leader of the 
Opposition, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Lloyd-George, 
Mr. Robson, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. J. A. Pease, Mr. 
Bryn Roberts, and several members, including Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. J. W. Wilson, Mr. Seton-Karr, and 
Mr. Gibbs, protested against the proposal to demand an 
apology. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain defended 
the proposal. On Thursday the motion for the omission 
of the present rule was carried, after several Conserva- 
tives had protested against the apology provision. 


THERE was a brief debate in the House of Lords on 
Monday arising out of Lord Onslow’s answer to Lord 
Spencer on the subject of Wei-hai-Wei. Lord Onslow 
stated that after careful inquiry into the advantages of 
Wei-hai-Wei as a military and naval station, the 
Government had abandoned the idea of fortifying it and 
keeping a garrison there. Lord Rosebery reminded the 
House of the flourish with which the Government 
announced the lease of Wei-hai-Wei in 1898, and said 
no one understood then that it was to be a ‘‘ second- 
rate watering-place.”” Lord Goschen, as the responsible 
authority in 1898, expressed his surprise at Lord 
Onslow’s announcement, and Lord Selborne said the 
Government’s decision was due to purely strategical 
considerations. 


On Wednesday the Scotch Licensing Bill was 
talked out. It suggested seven years’ compensation, 
to be levied on the remaining public-houses, and pro- 
posed that the closing hour should be nine o'clock, 
except in the large towns. It further provided for the 
creation of a new licensing board, with increased 
powers. Mr. Whittaker and Mr. Caine opposed, on 
the ground that the bill was not based on Lord 
Peel’s Report, and deprived the licensing authority of 
discretion in the renewal of licenses. Sir R. Reid 
thought that the bill contained some good minor pro- 
visions. He preferred compensation arranged either 
by local committees or by the trade. A certain right to 
compensation was admitted in the bill, and combined 
with the correlative duty of the remaining houses to pay a 
betterment charge. This charge would take the form 
of an increased license duty, which, after paying off the 
extinguished houses in a few years, would then remain 
as a permanent source of revenue. 


Tue Japanese Treaty was discussed in both Houses 
on Thursday. Mr. Norman moved the adjournment 
of the House, and in a comprehensive speech pointed 
out among other things that our new allies were ex- 
cluded from our colonies. Lord Cranborne said the 
alliance was a ‘‘little step” forward to secure what 
was accepted as British policy. The Liberal Leader 
ridiculed the idea that this was a ‘‘little step,” and 
remarked on the disparity of the risks run by the allies. 
He asked whether our common interests could not 
have been secured by an understanding which was 
short of an alliance. Mr. Balfour said the treaty made 
for peace and was not unfriendly to Russia. Sir 
William Harcourt asked for fuller information, and 
said that where their interests were identical England 





and Japan could act together without a treaty ; but ifat 
any time the obligation imposed on this country by the 
treaty were contrary to its interests, the treaty might 
bring her to the brink of ruin. In the Lords Lord 
Spencer said that he appreciated the importance of 
a good understanding with Japan, but Lord Lans- 
downe’s despatch showed no sufficient reason for 
departing from our traditional policy. Lord Lansdowne 
argued that it was to the interest of this country to 
preserve Japan from a hostile coalition. Lord Rosebery 
said his first impression was favourable, and he con- 
gratulated Lord Lansdowne. 


Tue Belgian capital was the scene last Tuesday of 
very considerable disturbance. The Socialists, who 
are in this matter allied with the Liberal movement 
throughout the country, were determined to provoke 
manifestations in favour of universal suffrage, a pro- 
position for which was to have been debated in Parlia- 
ment upon that day. The public force of Belgium is 
weak, but a large number of troops were set round the 
Parliament House in a cordon, the militia_of the town 
was embodied, and even the firemen in the city 
were pressed into the service and armed. As a fact 
the debate did not take place, and the manifestations 
resolved themselves into a few sporadic cries on the 
part of small bodies which wandered rather aimlessly 
and betook themselves at last to the palace of Prince 
Albert. It will be remembered that the system of 
voting in Beigium is highly complex, and is specially 
designed to preserve the Conservative elements in the 
electorate. The incident would have less importance 
were not the power of Brussels itself so strongly Liberal, 
and did it not contrast as acutely as it does with the 
sentiment of the country districts in its neighbourhood, 





THE meeting of the committee of the National 
Liberal Federation at Leicester, on Wednesday, will be 
an important occasion. The committee has a definite 
South African policy—the policy of peace by negotiat- 
ing. At Derby it declared in favour of a Special 
Commissioner. Lord Rosebery objected that you could 
never persuade the Government to do this, and that 
his own idea was to receive overtures from the Boer 
delegates at the Hague. The Government have 
now declared that they are as_ irreconcileable 
to Lord Rosebery’s proposals as to those of the 
committee. Meanwhile Lord Milner’s bitter attack on 
Lord Rosebery’s proposals has entirely justified the 
view that peace is impossible if he is our representative 
The committee of the Federation have therefore every 
reason to abide by their wise decision of last December. 
It is particularly important that the attempts of a busy 
clique to paralyse and oust Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman should be thwarted by the election of a loyal 
committee. 


Lorp Rosesery has a genius for giving premature 
testimonials. One day it is Mr. Williams on the farm- 
yard; the next, Mr. Fitzpatrick on Mr. Gladstone’s 
cowardice and the Outlanders’ grievances. He has now 
given £50 to help the distribution of Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
book, apparently without reading it. If he had read it, 
he would know, as Lord Crewe and Lord Monkswell 
point out, that instead of confining himself to vindicat- 
ing the army, Mr. Doyle has made a series of excur- 
sions into controversial politics, and the ignorance he 
displays on these subjects can only bring discredit on the 
nation. If he had been wise he might have written a 
book which would have removed certain false impres- 
sions about the behaviour of the army. 


Tut Daily News printed on Wednesday a letter 
appealing to English public opinion on behalf of 
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Commandant Kritzinger, written by the Rev. Dewdney 


Drew. Mr. Drew is not an opponent of the war. He 
was formerly a Congregationalist minister at Johannes- 
burg, and was imprisoned by President Kruger. But 
though he approved of the war, he did not approve 
of farm-burning, and for protesting against farm- 
burning he had to resign his position as a minister in 
Capetown. His letter is a very powerful appeal, and 
we are convinced a great many Englishmen who 
approve the war are horrified at the prospects of the 
shooting of an enemy who fell into our hands under 
the circumstances under which Kritzinger was captured. 
The circumstances were described in Reuter’s telegram 
of December 19. 

“Commandant Kritzinger was captured while bravely 
attempting to rescue a comrade named Aaft, who was shot 
near the blockhouse while attempting to cross the line near 
Hanover Road Station. Kritzinger made three attempts to 
rescue the man, and at the third was shot himself and 
dragged into the blockhouse. Two other Boers who also 
tried to rescue Aaft were also captured.” 

As Mr. Drew says, Kritzinger would have received the 
Victoria Cross if he had been in our army. There is 
something repugnant to every chivalrous sentiment in 
the idea that we should shoot aman whom we captured 
in such an act. British policy in South Africa will be 
none the easier, nor will British history be the brighter, 
if it is dogged by the memory of an Andreas Hofer. 


THERE are two important questions concernipg the 
punishment of our enemies for offences against the 
usage of war. The first is the composition of the 
courts-martial. The Liberal Leader has pressed for 
information on this point, and it is obviously wrong 
and dangerous to allow loyalist volunteers to try Boer 
prisoners. According to Mr. Drew, Scheepers (who 
was captured, it will be remembered, stricken down by 
disease) was tried, amongst other things, for arson by 
an enemy which had burnt wholesale in the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State. A charge brought against 
Kritzinger is that of train-wrecking, though our mili- 
tary text-books not only justify this method of war- 
fare, but give instructions for its use. Most persons 
will agree that when men who have fought against us 
are put on trial for their lives every minute precaution 
should be taken to prevent a miscarriage of justice. 


Tue second important question on which there is a 
great deal of obscurity is that of the natives. The 
Government have just issued another list of outrages 
committed on natives by Boers. These things figure 
in all the South African trials. Native evidence is 
accepted. The Boer reply is that natives are shot 
because they are spies. We reply that we do not use 
natives. Yet Sir Gordon Sprigg counted natives in 
with the force which is now under his command. It 
would surely be the best thing in the interests of the 
natives, and in the common interests of the two white 
races of South Africa, to make an agreement with 
— to keep natives rigidly out of the quarrel on both 
sides. 


_ On Thursday afternoon a question of the utmost 
importance was asked in the House of Lords and 
answered by Lord Raglan. We have in the reply an 
official admission that the total number of our prisoners 
of war comes, even including those who have died, to 
less than thirty thousand. It is no exaggeration to 
say that this piece of information is worth a month’s 
doctored despatches, for it permits us to draw a number 
of conclusions upon the one matter most vitally impor- 
tant to the public. In the first place, it proves that 
our civilian politicians are absolutely reckless where 
figures are concerned. Mr. Chamberlain’s 33,000 
(an estimate now nearly eight months old) becomes 
interesting, Mr. Brodrick’s 55,000 becomes fantastic 
rubbish. Lord Milner’s ‘*remaining 8,000” becomes 


What everyone knew it to be, a falsehood; what 








no one suspected it to be, a huge joke. The ‘‘ remain- 
ing 13,000” of the War Office in June, the ‘‘ 10,000” 
of Mr. Brodrick in the early autumn, the ‘‘ 11,000” of 
the Zimes in November, the ‘‘ 12,000” of last Friday, 
appear of the same value. For if there were 56,000 
Boers (the lowest estimate), many more than 10,000 
rebels (an admittedly incomplete estimate), and a 
number of foreigners as well, a simple sum in subtrac- 
tion will destroy whatever even the most determined 
optimist might wish to believe as to the attrition of the 
Boer forces. 


‘Tue first gentleman in Birmingham,” as Mr. 
Bowles, in one of the wittiest speeches ever heard in 
the House of Commons, described Mr. Chamberlain, 
made a fighting speech at the Guildhall on Thursday, 
when he was presented with the Freedom of the City 
of London. He refused to withdraw the Banishment 
Proclamation ; said the military and civil leaders of the 
Boers must never be allowed to return to South Africa, 
and declared against the idea of a *‘ patched-up peace.” 
In all this Mr. Chamberlain is directly at variance, not 
only with the Liberal Leader, but with Lord Rosebery. 
But his Guildhall speech is entirely consistent, not only 
with Lord Milner’s declarations, but with the speech 
he made in the House of Commons, which satisfied Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane. 


Ir is important, of course, to distinguish Berglary 
from the older offence of Burglary. For one thing, a 
Berglar’s character is rather strengthened by a previous 
conviction, which does not improve the chances of an 
old-fashioned Burglar. The two offences may be 
compared as well as contrasted. Burglary, it will be 
remembered, is a form of house-breaking. ‘‘ Breaking,” 
as the late Sir James Stephen informs us in his digest 
of the criminal law, includes ‘‘ getting down the 
chimney.” Berglary, in the same way, is a form of 
cabinet-breaking ; and, on the analogy of the older 
offence, would include a backstairs entrance to the 
cabinet. In both cases—as all lawyers and politicians 
know — ‘* breaking”? is not enough, you must also 
“enter.” As Mr. Rhodes is said to be interested in 
the Berglary, we dare not press our analogy further, 
save only to point out that “ obtaining an entrance into 
the house by any threat or artifice used for that pur- 
pose, or by collusion with any person in the house,” is 
a burglarious ‘* breaking.” 


On Wednesday morning Lord Dufferin, who had 
served this country with more continuous success 
than any public man of our generation, died at 
his house at Clandeboye, after an illness which had 
been anxiously watched by the whole nation. It may 
be an exaggeration to say that we lost in him the last 
of our diplomatists, but certainly we lost the greatest 
and the most dignified, and it is true to say that the 
period of his embassy at Paris, the last public office 
which he filled, undertaken as it was during the years 
of extreme difficulty, was carried out with the most 
remarkable tact ; was the last example of that quiet 
and persistent prosecution of international aims on 
the part of a foreign representative of this country, such 
as has in the past laid the foundation of our security 
abroad. Lord Dufferin was in the Rue St. Honoré during 
a period when the intrigues against England and the 
abuse to which he was personally subject made the . 
task of an ambassador well-nigh impossible. Yet he 
left the embassy with a better understanding between 
the country to which he was accredited and our own than 
had existed since the time of Lord Lyons. To say that 
we would be fortunate in achieving a similar result in 
the near future would be to put the matter very tenta- 
tively indeed. We shall never perhaps or, at least, 
not for many years, have the disposal of such talents 
for the accomplishment of a work which appears to be 
one of increasing difficulty. 
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OUR NEW ALLIANCE. 


T is a mortifying illustration of the plight to which 
we have been reduced by the Government’s South 
African policy that the Imperialist Press takes it for 
granted that our national pride is flattered by the 
discovery that there is a nation—even if it be non- 
European — which is willing to accept us as an ally. 
A subordinate Minister even goes so far as to say that 
this shows we are held in greater respect than formerly. 
There was a time when we were proud of our isolation, 
for that isolation implied, not that we had nothing in 
common with other European Powers, but that we didnot 
choose to mike entangling engagements. That time is 
gone by longago. It was succeeded by a phase in which 
we still professed to be proud of our isolation, whilst 
neglecting to conceal our desire to exchange it for some 
alliance, forgetting that isolation to be splendid must 
at least be voluntary. We have now reached a further 
stage. After announcing first of all that we should like 
a European ally (as Mr. Chamberlain did at Birming- 
ham in 1898), and secondly that we could not get one 
(as Mr. Chamberlain did at Birmingham a few weeks 
ago), we are asked to work ourselves up into an enthu- 
siasm on finding that Japan is quite flattered by the offer 
of our hand. We may be outlaws in Europe. America 
and Germany, to whom Mr. Chamberlain made his 
special appeal, may draw their skirts around them and 
turn from us with disdain. If only we go Eastward far 
enough, we shall find in the distant seas a people that 
know our merits and our value. And some persons 
seem to think all this redounds to our dignity. The 
critics of the Government would prefer to have it 
thought that the nation had always got its way and 
could choose its allies; it is the Government which has 
proclaimed that we have been thwarted, and that 
foreign nations did not think our alliance worth having. 
The sense of humiliation provoked by these raptures 
over this ‘‘ diplomatic achievement” is not modified by 
recollecting what exactly has taken place in China. 
We originally protested that Russia must not have 
Port Arthur. Russia took Port Arthur. We made 
some wry faces, said alternately that Russia was very 
foolish and very wicked, and took Wei-hai-Wei. That 
happened in 1898. After the disturbances in China in the 
summer of 1900 and the international expedition we 
made an agreement with Germany which was welcomed 
effusively by the Imperialist Press as a pretty plain 
warning to Russia. Then followed a Russian protec- 
torate in Manchuria. Like other Russian schemes, it 
was not exactly a moral proceeding, and for various 
reasons we were displeased, for, although we had taken 
Wei-hai-Wei, our policy was still the integrity of China. 
But we reminded ourselves of the German agreement, 
and took comfort in the thought that Germany would 
support us in resisting Russian aggression. Unfor- 
tunately the German Chancellor made haste to declare 
that the agreement had no reference to Manchuria. 
Our second effort to check Russia had thus broken 
down. What is our next? We turn Wei-hai-Wei 
from a naval base into a watering-place, and make an 
alliance with Japan. This alliance is, therefore, not 
only an acknowledgment that we cannot get a 
European alliance and that we are not strong enough 


to protect our own interests alone; it is also an 
acknowledgment that a particular policy has failed, in 
spite of all the expedients we have resorted to. If 
nothing but an alliance with Japan can save certain 
vital British interests, would it not have been wise to 
have made that alliance at a time when we might have 
appeared to choose it as the best out of many courses 
open to us, rather than to make it under conditions 
which show beyond all question that it is not the best, 
but the only course open to us? The history of these 
proceedings seems to us to exhibit all the disadvantages 
that arise from the Government’s strange combination 
of the old and the new diplomacy. The advantage 
claimed for the new diplomacy is that it enables public 
opinion to influence foreign policy. What opportunity 
has been given to public opinion to declare itself on the 
question of a Japanese alliance? The thing is done in 
the dark. The advantage of the old diplomacy was 
that it shielded from foreign notice our diplomatic 
ambitions, difficulties, and failures. Mr. Chamberlain 
has proclaimed in the hearing of the world that his 
Government wanted a German alliance, and that it has 
failed. The alliance is, therefore, an acknowledgment 
that, from one cause or another—or, to put it other- 
wise, on account of our South African policy—we are 
obliged to fall back on this alliance because we cannot 
get our way single-handed and because an alliance we 
wanted has been refused. Such conditions do not 
seem to us to counter-balance the strong objections felt 
for nearly half a century by most Englishmen to the 
policy of alliances, or the still stronger objections felt 
to an alliance with a non-European Power. 

If the circumstances under which the alliance has 
been made do not in our opinion justify this sudden 
departure from an old-established policy, the conditions 
under which it is to be carried into effect seem to us to 
make it quite clear that it is a very one-sided bargain. 
The alliance concerns Manchuria and Korea. Will 
any Englishman pretend that it would be worth while 
for England to go to war with Russia to prevent her 
acquisition of Manchuria? We could scarcely do so 
on moral grounds with our record in South Africa. 
To do so on commercial grounds would be unqualified 
folly, for Manchuria under Russian control would be 
more useful to us commercially, in spite of tariffs, than 
a Chinese Manchuria. In Korea our interests are still 
more remote. In both quarters the interests of Japan 
are considerable. But we are told the treaty makes 
tor peace. It may act as a restraint on Russia; so 
that in one sense it is a hypothetical contribution to 
the preservation of peace. On the other hand, it is 
bound to act as a stimulus to Japan ; so that in another 
sense it is a positive contribution to the danger of war. 
A particularly well-informed correspondent points out 
in a letter printed elsewhere that Russia and Japan 
have two definite arrangements respecting Korea. The 
danger is that, backed by Britain, Japan will think she 
can afford to dispense with such paper guarantees. If 
she had thought these paper guarantees adequate she 
would not have made this treaty. Is she likely to be 
less suspicious of Russian designs when she has an 
ally? And if she suspects Russia and takes steps in 
order to have the advantage of striking the first blow, 
and France joins Russia, we shall be embroiled 
in a war without the right even to consider 
whether the suspicions that have brought it about 
were well-founded or were groundless. A hot-headed 
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Japanese diplomatist or agent in Korea may involve us 
in war with two European Powers over.a crisis in which 
we have no interests at all. If any man thinks that 
danger baseless he must ignore the entire history of 
these Far Eastern questions. As our correspondent 
points out, the political climate of Korea is particularly 
inconstant. Hitherto Russia and Japan have been 
afraid of each other, and their mutual alarm has given 
Korea what uneasy security she has. In future Japan 
knows that she can count on fighting Russia alone with 
the moral help of our support, or on fighting Russia and 
France together with us as her ally, if she quarrels with 
Russia in Korea. It is for Japan, and not for us, by 
this treaty to decide whether she is to go to war with 
Russia ; it is our business merely to help her. 

We call this a one-sided bargain. The allies have 
a very unequal interest in the Far East. It is worth 
while for Japan to fight Russia over Korea, for her 
juterests are not merely or mainly commercial there. 
It is not worth while for us to fight her over Korea or 
over Manchuria, for our only interests are commercial, 
and those interests would suffer rather than gain by 
war, and would gain rather than suffer by the Russian 
advance which we are to resist. But if our interests are 
unequal in the Far East, what comparison is there 
between the interests of the allies elsewhere ? To Japan 
the Far East is everything. If the Far East were 
blotted out to-morrow our hands would still be full. 
Japan need not think of Africa or America or Europe 
when she sinks a Russian battleship in the Yellow Sea. 
We cannot lift a finger or move a private without 
thinking of our interests in India, in Egypt, in Uganda, 
in South and West Africa, in the West Indies, 
in the Mediterranean, in short in every quarter 
of the globe. It is this which makes the partner- 
ship so ridiculously unequal. Japan has our help 
in the only quarrels which concern her. She can 
choose the hour and the pretext. The treaty is worth 
to her so many ships and so many men in any emer- 
gency. What is it worth to us, if we are at war in 
South Africa or anywhere else, or if we are negotiating 
there or anywhere else? It merely deducts so many 
men and so many ships from our fighting strength 
to be diverted to fighting somebody else’s quarrels. 
There remains an objection which we agree with the 
Morning Leader in estimating rather high. By this 
act we are definitely stepping out of the European 
comity. There is a good deal of make-believe or 
exaggeration in these conventions, but something 
still remains of Mr. Gladstone’s great notion of 
European concert. We are a European Power, and an 
alliance with Japan just at this moment looks very 
much like pique, and a snapping of our fingers at a 
Europe which has discountenanced our policy. We 
are taking that step, as it seems to us, for an object 
which wise men would regard as a subordinate object 
of British policy—not an object to be pursued at all costs, 
at all times, and under all circumstances—but an object 
which has its proper place in the scheme and balances of 
imperial statesmanship. We are locking up our 
strength ; we are acting as if all our interests were 
comprehended in resistance to two particular projects ; 
we are destroying finally the chances of an understand- 
ing with Russia which would economise our strength 
and our resources; we are abandoning the settled 
principles of our national policy ; we are, in fine, acting 
as no provident nation would act, if its choice were free. 


A SITE-VALUE RATING BILL. 


BILL has been prepared and brought in by Mr. 

Burns, Mr. Robson, Mr. Trevelyan, Dr. Macna- 
mara and others for the purpose of empowering urban 
authorities to levy site-value rates. It is expected that 
the bill will b2 discussed next Wednesday, and we 
earnestly hope that it will receive the united support of 
the Liberal Party, whatever is or is not sponged 
off, or written on, the Chesterfield slate. Anyone 
at all acquainted with the subject will find on reading 
the bill that it has been very carefully drafted with the 
object of carrying out as faithfully as possible the 
recommendations made by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Sir Edward Hamilton, and other Royal Commis- 
sioners in a separate report on urban rating and 
site values. That report, as we may remind our 
readers, recommended the rating of site values 
not for the sake of shifting some of the rates from 
tenants to ground landlords, but in order to redis- 
tribute burdens between hereditaments and districts. 
A rate upon sites is to be imposed primarily in crder 
that rates upon buildings may be relieved. Take 
three houses with similar rents and the same 
rateable value, viz., £100: A is in the centre 
of a town, a very small house on very expensive 
ground. The house accounts for £25, and the 
ground, on which it is built, for £75 of the rateable 
value. B is a house twice as large, a mile or two from 
the centre, where the land is less expensive. In this 
case the ground and the structure account for #50 
each of the rateable value. C is in the suburbs. It is 
three times as large as A, but the land is only worth a 
third as much. In C’s case, therefore, structural value 
accounts for £4.75, and site value for only £25, of the 
rateable value. The position will be made clear by the 
following diagram : 
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Now let us see the difference between a site-value 
rate and an ordinary rate, supposing them to be levied 
upon the same person in respect of each of the three 
hereditaments. Assume that £93 has to be raised from 
the three together. Under our present system each 
house is of the same rateable value. Accordingly #1 
would be charged in respect of each. But if the same 
sum of £3 had to be raised by a site-value rate the 
result would be quite different, because A’s site is thrice 
as valuable as C’s. The charges, therefore, will be in 
respect of A 30s., in respect of B 20s., and in respect of 
C 10s. 

It is not possible here to follow out all the argu- 
ments by which this remarkable change might be 
supported. But it is at least certain to command the 
enthusiastic approval of all those who have the head to 
discern and the will to mitigate the monster evil of 
overcrowding. 
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Now, apart from this important aspect of the matter, 
there are two considerations upon which we have always 
insisted in connection with rating reform, and both 
arise out of the principle that local taxation should be 
levied mainly in accordance with the principle of benefit. 
These are that rates should be charged upon the 
property and persons mainly benefitting from the ex- 
penditure. As regards property this bill is perfectly 
satisfactory, and we are glad to see a_ schedule 
of purposes beneficial to, and likely to enhance 
the value of, land in towns on which the site-value 
fund may be expended. This appropriation may not 
make any practical difference, but it serves to fix the 
eye of the ratepayer upon the principle of justice. 
Unfortunately, the framers of the bill have not 
been able to follow justice quite so closely as regards 
the persons rateable. England is almost the only 
country in the civilised world whose landowners are 
not directly taxed for either local or national purposes 
in proportion to the value of their land. Rates are only 
imposed on the owner where he is also the occupier, 
save in the exceptional case of land rated for purposes 
of advertisement. The value of land in towns, as every- 
one admits, is maiatained or enhanced by expenditure 
vut of the rates. In the long run, it is the owner who 
benefits. Therefore the owner should contribute. We 
have never been satisfied with the reply (which did not 
convince Mr. Goschen when he was an authority upon 
this subject) that it makes no difference who pays the 
rates so long as they are paid in respect of a 
given property. Experience shows that some 
poitions, at any rate, of a tax stick to the 
shoulders on which it falls. The proper course, 
then, for the Legislature to adopt in a bill for the rating 
of ground values would be to remedy the injustice of 
other rates by levying a site rate wholly upon the owner, 
The difficulty is, of course, to define ‘‘ owner ” for the 
purpose. Now, what does the bill before us do? It 
levies the site rate upon persons rateable to the relief 
uf the poor except in two cases—(1) of unoccupied 
buildings, in which case the rate is payable by the 
person entitled to immediate possession of the surface, 
and (2) of unoccupied land. Here the site rate 
is payable ‘‘by the occupier of the surface, or, 
if the surface is [not] occupied, by the person 
entitled to immediate possession of the surface.” 
Then, in order to meet the objection of those who are 
in search of a new source of municipal revenue, the 
bill provides that occupiers may deduct one-half of the 
site-value rate from the rent. But considering that 
in Scotland all rates are divided between the owner 
and the occupier, and that it was proposed ina Govern- 
ment measure by Mr. Goschen a generation ago to 
divide the rates in England also, we should have 
thought that the whole of the site-value rate should 
have been deducted. For the owner and not the 
vecupier is the person who ought to pay the site-value 
rate, if the occupier is to continue paying all other 
rates. And our opinion is greatly strengthened by 
Clause 3, which provides that ‘‘a site-value rate shall 
not in any financial year exceed two shillings in the 
pound on the site value.” Nor is any deduction per- 
mitted under existing tenancies. Never did a group of 
Radicals bring in a more moderate bill. It should be 
caviare to the Whigs. 


THE NEW RULES. 
By Epmunp Rosertson, K.C., M.P. 


HE New Rules of Procedure have been before us 
for ten days, and the interest they inspire in the 
House of Commons promises to carry the discussion 
of them well on to the Easter Holidays. Many of us 
wonder why they were introduced at all. Some of 
them are admittedly punitive, if not vindictive. The 
lamentable incident of last Session, when a group of 
Irish members were removed by the police for exer- 
cising what I believe to have been their right of 
remaining in the chamber during a division, ought to 
have been followed by a formal recognition of that right. 
Theirs was, at all events, a more dignified mode of evading 
a division than the one resorted to on a notorious 
occasion by the reputed author of these rules. The 
incident has been made the excuse for a series of 
revolting penalties, not the least offensive feature of 
which is the false picture of the House of Commons 
which they suggest to the country, infected as so large 
a portion of it is at the present moment by a reaction 
against Parliamentary institutions. Others of the new 
rules aim at making life in the House of Commons 
easy for the least laborious of its members. The 
changes in the dinner hour and the substitution 
of Friday for Wednesday, belong to this cate- 
gory. There are many members who visit the 
House only for the purpose of securing a pair, and it is 
for them these changes are made. But | suspect that, 
over and above such designs, the main object of the 
Government in placing the rules on the table at the 
beyinning of the Session is to provide the House with 
a means of amusing itself until the Coronation. It 
is no novelty to an old Parliamentary hand to find 
the House devoting itself to questions affecting only its 
own proceedings with an amount of interest and energy 
rarely applied to subjects of first-rate Imperial concern. 
Having no domestic policy to propound and no desire 
that the time of Parliament should be given to the 
scrutiny of administrative work, the Government will 
look on placidly while the new Code of Procedure 
makes its slow way through crowded benches and 
exciting debates. 

I have indicated some of the leading points on 
which the ‘‘instinct” of the House—to use Sir W. 
Harcourt’s phrase—has so far expressed itself. My 
veneral criticism of the new Code would be that it is 
marked by one grave defect alike in what it contains 
andin what it omits. There is a deliberate avoidance 
of any proposal for increasing the control of the House 
over the Executive, and there are several proposals 
which destroy or weaken such control as already exists, 
though with yearly diminishing force. The capital 
defect of our present system is that the chain of admini- 
strative responsibility snaps where it should be 
strongest, viz., in the House of Commons itself. It 
has become almost impossible to bring home responsi- 
bility to anybody for anything. The reason is to be 
found not in obstruction, not in discussion, not in any of 
the things pleaded in defence of the new rules. The 
true reason is the readiness of the majority in recent 
years to support the Executive in refusing informa- 
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tion and burking inquiry. There has been an ignorant 
impatience of debate, especially among elderly men of 
business new to Parliamentary life. They seem to 
imagine that the House of Commons is a sort of factory 
for turning out so many bills in a Session or so many 
Estimates in a week, and they regard perpetual debate, 
which is the life of Parliament, as a very poor way of 
doing business. 

Now there are among the present institutions of 
the House three or four which provide a certain 
measure of control over the acts of the Executive. 
There is the formal examination by questions at the 
beginning of the day, to which every Minister is subject, 
and in which every member has a right to participate. 
There is the right to move an instantaneous adjourn- 
ment, which may be exercised by forty members 
on any question of urgent public importance. 
There is the limited right of moving, after notice, on 
any question whatever. There is the discussion of the 
Estimates in Committee of Supply. Not one of these 
methods has really been abused in recent years, and all 
are essential to Parliamentary control, although by no 
means adequate. All are weakened by the new Rules. 
The right of examination is dissipated by the division 
of questions into classes scattered over different periods 
of the day. The right of adjournment is practically 
destroyed. The motions on notice will certainly not be 
made more effective. And discussion in Supply is perma- 
nently weakened by the stereotyping of the practice 
recently established and now an admitted failure. It is, 
I think, quite fair to say that the treatment of Supply 
is the great blot in the new Rules. The scandal of 
last Session was not the Irish scene of its earlier days, 
but the closing scenes of Supply when seventy and 
eighty millions of money were voted for the public 
service without the opportunity of debate or even, it 
may be said, of division. The true cause of this 
breakdown is the rule which practically guarantees 
to the Government all the Estimates of the year 
on a given day, and releases it from the necessity 
of leading the Committee of Supply and from any 
temptation to facilitate business by making concessions. 
Of this rule the Leader of the House took the fullest 
advantage, with the result we have seen. The limita- 
tion of time is a fundamental error, whose evil 
possibilities can only be avoided by an assiduous and 
well-informed leadership, such as we have not been 
accustomed to of late years. 

The form in which these Rules are submitted makes 
it impossible for the House to supplement their defi- 
ciencies. A great opportunity has been missed. It is 
true that Mr. Balfour has held out hopes of a Select 
Committee to consider suggestions not embodied in 
his new Code. By far the most important of these 
is the proposal to refer the Estimates for consideration 
to a Special Committee, both before they are sub- 
mitted to the House and after they have been sanc- 
tioned by the House and executed by the Government. 
The Estimates of the year are so many mandates given to 
the Government of the day. The House which sanctions 
them has no means of knowing, and never does know, 
whether its mandates have been executed properly. The 
Public Accounts Committee is limited to matters of 
account, and its reports are systematically ignored or 
flouted by the Executive. I will not argue now the 
important questions raised by these proposals, but the 
fact that the new Rules give no opportunity of covering 


them adds to the force of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s contention that the whole question of 
Procedure ought to have been referred in the beginning 
to a Select Committee according to the usual practice. 

While nothing is done forSupply, next to nothing 
is done for legislation. The bitter experience of 
obstruction under the last Liberal Government has 
disposed all Liberals to welcome any change which 
would make legislation less difficult than it is now. 
The most dangerous blow ever delivered at Parlia- 
mentary Government in our time was the successful 
demonstration by the Tories of those days that under 
present Parliamentary conditions certain kinds of 
legislation are simply impossible. 

These new Ruies will, in my judgment, not be 
worth the time devoted to them. They strike at nor- 
existent evils. They make things easier for the Govern- 
ment and a section—not the best section—of its own 
supporters. They weaken the responsibility of the 
Executive to Parliament. They do nothing to better the 
process of legislation. They supply no stimulus to 
effective leadership. The only satisfactory thing about 
them is that they have evoked a new spirit of indepen- 
dence in the ranks of the Ministerialists, a spirit which 
may one day lead to eventful results, 





NEW CHAPTERS OF THE CELTIC 
TWILIGHT. 


II.—Haprpy AND UNHAPPY THEOLOGIANS. 


MAYO woman once said to me ‘‘ I knew a servant 

girl who hung herself for the love of God. She 

was lonely for the priest and her society, and hung 
herself to the banisters with a scarf. She was no 
sooner dead than she became as white as a lily, and if 
it had been murder or suicide she would have become 
as black as black. They gave her Christian burial, and 
the priest said she was no sooner dead than she was 
with the Lord. So nothing matters that you do for 
the love of God.” I do not wonder at the pleasure she 
his in telling this story, for she herself loves all holy 
things with an ardour that brings them greatly 
into her life. She told me once that she never hears 
anything described in a sermon that she does not 
see afterwards with her eyes. She has described the 
gates of Purgatory to me, but | remember nothing 
of the description except that she could not see 
the souls in trouble, but only the gates. Her mind 
continually dwells on what is pleasant and beautiful. 
One day she asked me what month and what flower 
were the most beautiful. When I answered that 
I did not know she said, ‘‘ The month of May, because 
of the Virgin, and the lily of the valley because it never 
sinned, but came pure out of the rock,” and then she 
added, ‘‘ What is the cause of the three cold months of 
winter ?” I did not know even that, and so she said, 
‘*The sin of man and the vengeance of God.” Christ 
Himself was, in her eyes, not only blessed, but perfect 
in all manly proportions, so much do beauty and holiness 
go together as she thinks. He alone of men was exactly 
six feet high ; all others area little more or a little less. 
Her thoughts and her sights of the people of faery 

are pleasant and beautiful too, and I have never known 
her call them the Fallen Angels. They are people like 
ourselves, only better looking, and many and many a 
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time she has gone to the window to watch them drive 
their waggons through the sky, waggon behind waggon 
in a long line, or to the door to hear them singing and 
dancing in the Forth. They sing chiefly, it seems, a 
song called the ‘‘ The Distant Waterfall,” and though 
they once knocked her down she never thinks badly of 
them. She saw them most easily when she was in 
service in King’s County, and one morning a little while 
ago she said to me: ‘‘ Last night I was waiting up for 


the master, and it was a quarter past eleven. I heard 
a bang right down on the table. ‘ King’s County 


all over,’ says I, and I laughed till I was 
near dead. It was a warning I was staying too 
long. They wanted the place to themselves!” I told 


her once of somebody who saw a faery and fainted, and 
she said, ‘‘ It could not have been a fairy, but some bad 
thing; nobody would faint at a faery; it was a demon. 
I was not afraid when they near put me and the bed 
under me out through the roof. I wasn’t afraid either 
when you were at some work and I heard a thing come 
flop, flop up the stairs like an eel and it squealing. It 
went to all the doors ; it could not get in where | was. 
I would have sent it through the universe like a flash of 
fire. There was a man in my place, a tearing fellow, 
and he put one of them down. He went out to meet it 
on the road, but he must have been told the words. 
But the fairies are the best neighbours. If you do good 
to them they will do good to you, but they don’t like you 
to be on their path.” Another time she said to me, 
‘* They are always good to the poor.” 

There is, however, a man in a Galway village who 
can see nothing but wickedness. Some think him holy, 
and others think-him-a-tittte crazed, but some of his 
talk reminds one of those old Irish visions of the three 
worlds, which are supposed to have given Dante the 
plan of Zhe Divine Comedy. But I could not imagine 
this man seeing Paradise. He is especially angry 
with the people of faery, and describes the fawn- 
like feet that are so common among them, who are, 
indeed, children of Pan, to prove them children of 
Satan. He will not grant that “they carry away 
women, though there are many that say so,” but he is 
certain that “ they are as thick as the sands of the sea 
about us, and they tempt poor mortals.” He says, 
‘*There is a priest | heard of was looking along the 
ground as if he was hunting for something, and a voice 
said to him, ‘If you want to see them, you'll see 
enough of them,’ and his eyes were opened and he saw 
the ground thick with them. Singing, they do be 
sometimes and dancing, but all the time they have 
cloven feet.” Yet he was so scornful of unchristened 
things, for all their dancing and singing, that he thinks 
that ‘‘ you have only to bid them begone and they will 
go!” ‘IT was one night,” he says, ‘‘ after walking 
back from Kinvara and down by the wood beyond, I 
felt one coming beside me, and I could feel the horse 
he was riding on, and the way it lifted its legs, but 
they did not make a sound like the hoofs of a horse. So 
I stopped and turned around, and said out loud, ‘Be 
off!’ and he went and never troubled me after. And I 
knew a man that was dying, and one came up on his 
bed, and he cried out to it, ‘Get out of that, you un- 
natural animal!’ and it left him. Fallen Angels they 
are, and after the fall God said, ‘Let there be 
Hell,’ and there it was in a moment!” An 
old woman sitting by the fire joined in as he 
said this with ‘‘God save us. It’s a pity He said 
the word and there might have been no Hell the day,” 
but the seer did not notice her words. He went on, 
‘*And then He asked the Devil what would he take for 
the souls of all the people. And the Devil said nothing 
would satisfy him but the blood of a virgin’s son, so he 
got that and then the gates of Hell were opened.” He 
understood the story, it seems, as if it were some 
riddling old folk tale. 

He went on. ‘‘I have seen Hell myself. 1 
It had a 


had a sight of it one time in a vision. 





very high wall around it, all of metal, and an 
archway and a straight walk into it, just like what 
would be leading into a gentleman’s orchard, but the 
edges were not trimmed with box but with red hot 


metal. And inside the wall there were cross walks, 
and I’m not sure what there was to the right, but to 
the left there was five great furnaces, and they full of 
souls kept there with great chains. So I turned short 
and went away, and in turning I looked again at the 
wall, and I could see no end to it. 

‘* Another time I saw Purgatory. It seemed to be 
in a level place and no walls around it, but it all one 
bright blaze, and the souls standing in it. And they 
suffer near as much as in Hell, only there are no devils 
with them there, and they have the hope of Heaven. 

‘‘ And I heard a call to me from there. ‘ Help us 
to come out o’ this !’ and when I looked it was a man I 
used to know in the army, an Irishman and from this 
country, and I believe him to be a descendant of King 
O'Connor of Athenry. 

‘So I stretched out my hand first, but then I called 
out ‘I’d be burned in the flames before I could get 
within three yards of you.’ So then he said, ‘ Well 
help me with your prayers,’ and so I do. 

‘* And Father Connellan says the same thing, to 
help the dead with your prayers ; and he’s a very clever 
man to make a sermon, and has a great deal of cures 
made with the Holy Water he brought back from 


Lourdes.” 
W. B. Yeats. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE WALDECK-ROUSSEAU MINISTRY AND 
FRENCH FINANCE, 


N his speech at St. Etienne, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
was careful to anticipate the opinion that the 
electors will pronounce on his Ministry in a few months, 
and posterity some years later. It is still too early to 
know if his actions will be as completely and enthusiasti- 
cally approved of. For the moment we can only esta- 


-blish the steadiness of our foreign politics and the 


progress of the interior peace, but, at the same time, 
an impartial observer finds himself under the necessity 
of pointing out the errors committed by some of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s collaborators. 

Thus the Budget of 1902 obliges us to observe that 
French finance has not found a sufficiently energetic 
and provident Minister in the person of M. Caillaux. 
It was not necessary to be a great prophet to foretell 
from the last months of 1900 that the year 1901 would 
open with a crisis, or at least an era of commercial, 
and especially financial, stagnation. The year following 
an exhibition always coincides with a disastrous lull ; 
moreover, the statistics of 1900 had shown an important 
fallin the figure of the importation of raw material. 
Industrial activity was on the point of declining, and 
the eminent economists MM. Juglar and Jacques Sieg- 
fried foretold that the same fate would befall our 
financial activity. Times of prosperity are regularly 
followed by periods of depression, and in 1899 and 
1900 an unforeseen rise in the result of the tax on 
Exchange transactions had been realised. For the 
three first quarters of the years 1898, 1899, and 1900 its 
yield had risen from 3,800,000 fr. to 5,100,000 fr. and 
5,200,000 fr, 
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Facts have proved that those previsions were not 
at all unreasonable, and the year 1901 was marked bya 
distinct slackening of business. The bills and accept- 
ances of the Bank of France, which, on January 3, 1901, 
amounted to 1,000* million of francs, fell on Septem- 
ber 19 to the level of 380 millions; at the same time 
the advances on shares, which on May 23, 1901, had 
reached the sum of 683 millions, fell on November 28 
last to 472 millions. Ifone takes the six most important 
financial establishments,t it is easily ascertained that 
from November 30, 1900, to November 30, 1901, their 
commercial portfolio fell from 2,000,000,630 to 
2,000,000,610; their advances on guarantees, from 893 
millions to 874 millions ; the sum total of their reports, 
from 308 millions to 259 millions. Consequently the 
Government has had to bear the economical results of 
this financial stagnation. 

Not only have its expenses increased—and it will 
be under the obligation of paying guarantees of inte- 
rest to the railway companies whose traffic has been 
ignored—guarantees that M. Caillaux himself estimated 
at 18 millions—but also its resources have diminished, 
and if one compares the figures of 1900 and 1go1 one 
finds for the duties of registration a diminution in 
value of 22} millions, for customs duty a diminution of 
41 millions, for the tax on transactions at the Exchange 
a fall of 600,000 fr. 

The superior values furnished by the stamp and 
the tax on the income of personal property are insuf- 
ficient to cover this deficit ; and if the produce of the 
Government monopolies is superior to the estimates of 
the Budget, we are obliged to acknowledge that one of 
the heaviest taxes, that on tobacco, has fallen to 
1,700,000 fr. 

In the presence of such precise facts it was thought 
that the Minister of Finance would take this financial 
crisis into account when he drew up his Budget for 
1902. One had the right to hope that M. Caillaux 
would neither increase the expenditure, nor attempt 
hazardous reforms, nor make the public debt still 
heavier ; but such was not the case. 

M. Caillaux has committed a treble imprudence. 
After having given us a Budget in 1900 which has left 
a deficit of 195 millions, and which has been liquidated 
by the help of borrowed funds;, after having in 1901 
increased our expenses to the amount of 62 millions,§ 
he continued on the same track in 1902. 

It is thus that we point out in the law of finance 
now submitted to the Chamber an increase in the ex- 
penditure of 18 millions for war expenses, and at the 
same time a diminution of 68 millions in the receipts 
due to the reform of taxes on drinks. 

We know that this measure was entered upon with 
a praiseworthy aim. It was proposed to increase the 
consumption of hygienic drinks, such as wine, cider, 
and perry, and to lessen that of alcohol. But to prevent 
this reform from injuring the resources of the Budget, 
and to allow of the tax on alcohol bringing in the 
largest amount possible, it was necessary to have the 
courage to suppress the unique and immoral privilege 
of the dourlleursde crus. By this singular name they 
designate the right that every wine-grower has to burn, 
that is to say to transform into alcohol, one part of 


* The figures that we quote are taken from the financial 
review of the Zemps of December 31, 1901, and January 6, 1902; 
in the Economiste Francais, January 4, 11, and 18, 1902; in MM, 
Ribot and Caillaux’s speeches, Journal Officiel, December 6 and 9 
1901, 


+ Banque de France, Crédit Foncier, Crédit Lyonnais, 
Société Générale, Comptoir d’Escompte, Crédit Industriel. 


{ Expenses: 3,713 millions + 121 millions of extra expenses 
of the Budget =3,834 millions —realised receipts, 3,639 millions. 


§ To the 7 millions of additional, expenses it is necessary 
to add the 55 millions of the Budget of Algeria, separated from 
the general Budget. 


his harvest for his own personal use, without paying 
the duties that are generally laid on that fabrication. 

On account of this ancient custom, not only the 
State is duped by innumerable defrauders, but also 
whole departments are corrupted by alcoholism. 

To do away with this privilege would have entailed 
the risk of alienating a number of electors. M. Caillaux 
had not that courage, but contented himself with 
making a reform as lame as it was costly. In fact, 
the taxes on alcohol, which had risen from 156fr. to 
220fr. the hectolitre, diminished in value in the year 
1901 in proportion to the estimates of the Budget of 
82 millions. 

However, to be equitable, one must deduct from 
this figure the superior value of the tax on wines, cider, 
and perry, and it is due to an increase of 23 per cent. 
in the consumption of wine that the diminution in value 
of the Budget has been reduced from 82 to 68 millions. 

On account of this reform in the duty on drinks 
and the increase of expenses, the Budget of 1902 has 
a deficit which on December g M. Caillaux estimated at 
67 millions.* 

To obviate this difficulty the Minister, in his 
speech, proposes to economise 23 millions in divers 
services and to issue short-dated obligations. If M. 
Caillaux does not show more uneasiness it is because 
he hopes to find a bonus in the recent loan of 265 
millions, which will enable him to liquidate his 
Budget. 

Let us notice here that many economists have 
strongly reproached M. Caillaux for not having imi- 
tated his English colleague and issued divers bonds 
and obligations to economise our ‘interminable 
annuity.” M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu shows effectively 
that this loan of 265 millions will have had a double 
result; first, that of weakening the price of our 3 per 
cent. Rentes, which a year ago was above 1o1, and 
which fell on December 31, 1901, to gofr. 80c,, and con- 
sequently of rendering difficult the conversion of the 
33 per cent., which is daily expected. 

Will this imprudence on the part of M. Caillaux 
—these premature loans, hazardous reforms, and in- 
creased expenditure—react dangerously on our general 
financial position, and more especially on the Budget 
of 1903 ? 

We do not think so. The year 1901, which was 
bad from a financial point of view, has remained good 
from a commercial and industrial one. In our statistics 
for the first eleven months of 1901 we do not find the 
fall of imports and exports that England, and still more 
Germany, have been obliged to avow. The tonnage of 
freighted French vessels coming in and going out 
has risen from 4,295,000 to 4,412,000, and from 
3,992,000 to 4,129,000. In the imports of raw 
materials we notice the considerable increase of 
99,500,000 fr. in proportion to the year 1900. Our 
exports of manufactured articles have increased 
51,700,000 fr. Everything tends to prove that this 
activity will continue in 1902, and the year begins 
under happy auspices. The prices of the Exchange 
have rapidly progressed and acquired a certain stabi- 
lity. The railway receipts have‘improved, and yield 
important superior values compared with the figures 
of 1go!. 

France is still rich enough to afford the luxury of 
a young and audacious Minister of Finance, but on one 
condition: that he should be ably seconded by a 
Minister for the Home Department as clever as M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau and a Minister of Foreign Affairs 
as fortunate as M. Delcassé. 

JAcguEs BARDOUX. 

Paris. 


* This figure is inferior to the reality. At this moment, in 
fact, M. Caillaux had not all the results of the diminutions in 
yalue of the Budget of 1901 in his possession, 
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Doorn Kloof . 


F a man wished to do this country a great hurt, 
the best way for him to set about it would be to 
encourage the Governmental Press, and in no way 
would he do the country more harm than by exaggerat- 
ing (if it be possible to exaggerate it) the conscious 
optimism of those journals. If the English public ccn- 
tinues for another six weeks—that is until the begin- 
ning of the South African winter—as ignorant and as 
hopeful with regard to the war as it has proved itself 
during the month of January and during the last week, 
we shall spend to no purpose whatsoever at least another 
£100,000, 000. 

The occasion of these remarks is the fact that a 
conspicuous and dangerous failure in connection with 
a system which was thought to be capable of 
terminating the war has been recently received with 
such a chorus of self-congratulation as would be 
ridiculous even after a pronounced success. To put it 
plainly, the attempt to enclose a considerable body of 
the enemy by a chain of blockhouses has completely 
failed ; it has failcd under conditions which will never 
be repeated, and under conditions than which none 
more favourable could be conceived for the application 
of this method of ending the campaign. 

The proof of this contention is so clear that it is a 
pity it cannot be put into the hands of every elector who 
may have to deal in the future with the results of the 
South African campaign. If the facts were only as 
clear to the general public as they are to the man 
whose business it is to follow the war in detail, we 
doubt whether the present Government and its policy 
would lasta week. Those facts can be rendered equally 
clear to the general reader: the failure against De 
Wet can be appreciated accurately and sufficiently from 
the official telegrams alone, with the aid of a rough 
sketch map such as the above. 

The map represents an area roughly quadril: iteral 
and corresponding more or less to the points of the 
compass. In size it may be taken to be somewhat 
greater than the county of Kent. The western side of 
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this quadrilateral consists of the main line of railway 
running through the Orange Free State, and comprises 
that part of it which lies between the town of 
Kroonstadt and the junction of the branch railway 
to Heilbron. The southern side of the quadrilateral is 
a chain of blockhouses running from the town of 
Kroonstadt through the village of Lindley, and so on 
eastward. The northern side of the quadrilateral con- 
sists of the branch railway to Heilbron and of a chain 
of blockhouses running from Heilbron eastward through 
Frankfort. The lines of railway are, of course, more 
strongly held than any other part of our defensive 
system, and, as we will explain in a moment, they were 
strengthened in a most exceptional manner in connec- 
tion with the operations we are discussing. The fourth 
side of the quadrilateral is the eastern side, and con- 
sists of a stream running up north from a point known 
as Fanny’s Home to Frankfort. The name of this 
stream is the Liebenberg’s Vlei, and the distance it 
represents is, as the crow flies, about thirty-seven 
miles. When one has once appreciated the size and 
boundaries of this little enclosure, the story of the 
operations which ended in the fiasco of last week is 
easily followed. 





During the latter part of November and the greater 
part of the month of December, a determined effort was 
made to inflict severe damage and, if possible, to strike 
a decisive blow against the Boers in the South-Eastern 
Transvaal under the command of Louis Botha. For 
this purpose horses were used unsparingly, night 
marches and surprises of the most brilliant character 
were undertaken by General Bruce Hamilton; an 
elaborate system of blockhouses, the most perfect of 
which was the line from Standerton to Ermelo, was 
constructed in order to prevent the Boers from breaking 
westward. All the mobile force that could be spared 
was concentrated in this part of the country, and there 
is no doubt that had it been possible to con- 
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tinue the movement, or had the Boers in this 
quarter been the only or even the principal force 
opposed to us, we should, before March, have seen 
the war very perceptibly advanced towards its con- 
clusion. Unfortunately, as has invariably occurred 
during the last phase of the war--that is, during the 
last sixteen months—news was conveyed from Botha 
to De Wet that the pressure upon him was becoming 
serious. The district over which Botha was directing 
his commando lies to the North-Eastern Free State, in 
which De Wet was directing his, somewhat as East 
Anglia lies to England south of Thames. That is, 
the two districts are separated by a considerable 
barrier the Standerton railway corresponding more 
or less to the Thames), and though that barrier is 
not impassable, yet the bodies on the one side and on 
the other must constitute two distinct commands. On 
receiving orders from Botha to withdraw the pressure 
which was menacing his security, De Wet in this latter 
district began to display an activity which he had 
restrained for many months. That activity took the 
form of the destruction of Damant’s vanguard 
near Frankfort, of the attack upon the Imperial 
Light Horse fifty miles to the south, and 
almost immediately afterwards of the considerable 
reverse at Tweefontein. This last occurred upon 
Christmas Day. It is worthy of remark that at the 
same time the comparatively small bodies beyond the 
main railway snapped up a convoy in an action which 
has never been reported by our War Office. Lord 
Kitchener immediately determined to turn his atten- 
tion to De Wet. The efforts against Botha were 
relaxed, and a great number of men, amounting finally 
to something like 27,000, were poured into the North- 
Eastern Free State. It is at this moment that the 
operations whose close we have to consider originated. 
De Wet and his men were free to move as they 
chose throughout the whole area of the North-Eastern 
Free State. Their position being ascertained about 
five weeks ago tolie in the country immediately east of 
the Kroonstadt railway, a blockhouse line already com- 
menced to the south of that position was strengthened 
and prolonged. The blockhouse line already existing 
to the north of it was further strengthened, and the 
main line of railways running to the west of it was so 
filled with men and so specially patrolled by armoured 
trains as to make it practically impassable. The Boers 
were thus contained within three boundaries; the 
fourth, or eastern side, alone was open to them. 
Through this it was eminently possible for them to 
escape, and they saw fit to send Mr. Steyn and 
the Government through that open door to safety 
before awaiting the final struggle. If it be 
asked why the whole of the commandoes did 
not take the same opportunity of escape, the 
answer is that they believed themselves capable of 
breaking through one or the other of the blockhouse 
lines with comparatively small loss. If they had gone 
out by the eastern opening of the trap and dispersed 
they would have had to deal with fresh forces recently 
remounted, and ten or fifteen times superior to them- 
selves in number. In the running fights which would 
have succeeded such an effort they would have lost far 
more men than the insignificant number which they 
calculated they would lose by drawing all our forces 
into the narrow area of the trap that had been so con- 
spicuously laid against them. The result proves that 
they were wise. De Wet, with his whole body, a num- 
ber variously estimated at from 1,200 to 2,000 men, 
remained precisely where he had formerly been, 
namely, between the two blockhouse lines and east of 
the main railway. Whether it was believed or no that 
their remaining in this position was the result of 
stupidity we have no means of ascertaining ; at any 
rate, after weeks of delay, the mouth of the trap was 
closed by a great body of mounted men, of whom it is 
to be feared that a large proportion were Colonials, 





and this great body, on the night of Wednesday, the 
5th, stretched over a front of close upon forty 
miles from one line ot blockhouses to the other, 
thus completely enclosing De Wet’s commandoes. 
Had this line, the position of which is shown 
upon the map, occupying the western bank of 
the Leibenberg’s Vlei, been as impassable as it 
was calculated to be, and had the blockhouse lines 
been ‘‘ the inexorable barriers ” which Mr. Chamberlain 
is fatuous enough to call them, the Boer position would 
have been hopeless. The wall of men had but to 
advance methodically up to the Kroonstadt railway to 
capture every one of the enemy who might be enclosed 
in that area, as, indeed, the map very plainly shows. 
With this intention the advance was begun at dawn 
upon Thursday, 6th. By the evening of that day the 
British line, every fifty yards of which was held by an 
entrenched post, and through which it should 
have been impossible to break, had advanced so 
far westward that its left reposed upon the position 
of Doornkloof, and its right upon that of Holland, 
the one on the southern, the other on the 
northern blockhouse line. While affairs were in that 
state, namely, upon Thursday night, it is evident that a 
considerable body of the enemy managed to escape, 
among them, apparently (though upon what evidence 
we are not told), their commander himself. How- 
ever, it was sufficiently clear that the great bulk 
of those whom it was desired to capture still remained 
between the advancing line of men and the main rail- 
way. During Friday, the 7th, this line marched on 
until its left was to be found at a point known as 
Amerika siding, on the railway just north of Kroon- 
stadt, and its right close to the village of Heilbron. 
Meanwhile a mass of troops was poured by railway on 
to the Heilbron branch line, a great number were massed 
upon the main railway, and this last was patrolled by 
four armoured trains with searchlights in such a fashion 
that it should have been impossible for even a small body 
to cross, and to occupy in crossing more than a very few 
minutes, without being discovered and annihilated. On 
this night the enemy made their escape. The entrench- 
ments of Heilbron were attacked in such a fashion as 
to prevent the garrison from giving any effective aid 
to the columns near it. Many bodies of the enemy 
crossed our line of pickets, which, of course, in so far 
as it was maintained by irregulars, was less efficient 
than the occasion demanded. At any rate, on the 
morning of the next day, Saturday, the 8th, the whole 
line advanced right up to the Kroonstadt railway, 
having swept in its regular advance the whole of the 
trap which it was its business to drag, and had the 
mortification of completing their manceuvre with 
practically no result. The whole body of the enemy 
had escaped. 

The total effect of all these operations is put down 
by our own side to 283 Boers. We are not even 
informed how many of this small number were actually 
discovered wounded or seen dead by our men. We are 
not told what proportion of them were bona fide 
prisoners of war, and it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that the number of armed white combatants 
accounted for in this manceuvre were less than to per 
cent. of the total number whom it was expected to 
account for. 

There are several features in this account which 
have so entirely escaped the mass of English observers 
that it is worth while insisting upon them. In the first 
place, the blockhouse system has been tried under con- 
ditions so favourable that it could not possibly have a 
better chance. The number of blockhouses concerned 
was little more than 4 per cent. of the total number we 
maintain in South Africa. Their defences were 
strengthened in every possible manner; we had had 
six weeks in which to strengthen them. The line of 
railway which we had rendered impassable was, again, 
not 4 per cent. of the total mileage we have to guard ; 
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at the risk of a very great strain every effort was made 
to concentrate upon that little distance all the force we 


could. The line advancing against the enemy was so 
exceptionally strong that it absorbed the bulk 
of our available mounted forces. Indeed, it might 
be said without exaggeration that the campaign was 
halted for a moment in order to direct all its energies 
upon this tiny quadrilateral, which is little more than a 
blot upon the general map of South Africa. 

Now, if under such conditions the enemy can break 
through, then he can always break through, and to 
prevent his successes it is finally apparent that no such 
defensive expedients as those of the last fourteen 
months will ever have any permanent result. Mobility, 
and mobility alone, will do what neither blockhouses 
nor slow converging movements have been able to effect. 
Whether that mobility can be attained, or how it is to 
be attained, it does not concern us to discuss in this 
place. 

Again, we would especially ask our readers to 
consider those 283 who have been ‘‘ accounted for.” 
Every native report, and every rough calculation of the 
enemy’s dead and wounded, are taken as gospel by an 
unthinking public. Those are counted prisoners who 
carry no rifles, who are children, drivers, and non- 
combatants ; that is a truth proved by every weekly 
total, in which the prisoners and surrenders are invari- 
ably more numerous than the rifles captured. To 
ascertain exactly what did happen, and to know 
apart from vague phrases what poor measure 
of success was attained, we ought to be told the num- 
ber of white prisoners, able-bodied and carrying arms, 
who were captured between sunset of Wednesday, 5th, 
and midday Saturday, 8th. We know that that number 
can hardly be above 200, and we may confidently 
predict that it is considerably less. Thirdly, the 
experiment will not be renewed. That statement may 
be taken as atest of the accuracy of our analysis. If 
this elaborate system of laying a trap costing six weeks 
of effort, twenty to thirty battalions of men, and acon- 
centration of all forces upon one little corner of the war 
has indeed been successful, then it will be tried again. 
Our confidence that it will not be tried is the measure 
of our appreciation of what really happened. 


PERSONAL TALK. 


Tue death of Mr. Thomas Sidney Cooper, R.A., at 
the great age of ninety-eight, removes another link 
with the past. It has been pointed out that that link 
extends back almost as far as the siege of Acre. Sir 
Sidney Smith on his return to England asked a friend 
what was happening in a part of Kent from which both 
of them came, and was told that Mr. Cooper had had 
another son born to him. ‘‘ Tell them to call him 
Sidney, after me,” said the Admiral. The child had 
already been christened Thomas, and the clergyman 
refused to add the second name. It is said that the 
clerk proved more complaisant, and inserted the 
‘* Sidney ” in the register. 


Some discussion has been raised as to the author- 
ship of that very clever little book Zzves of the’ Lustrious. 
The introduction is signed with two sets of initials, 
S.S. and L.L., and it is said that one of the joint 





authors is Mr. E. V. Lucas. The biography of Mr. 
Anthony Hope is a good specimen of topsy-turvy 
humour : 


“Hore, ANTHONY, senior partner in Hope Brothers, 
hosiers to the Court of Hentzau, who derives his descent 
from a noble family in Ruritania (hence his pseudonym, 
‘the Chevalier Hawkins ’), was born at Dollis Hill in 1863. 
After a distinguished career at Oxford he threw himself 
with great energy into politics, and wrote the Dolly 
Dialogues for Mr. Labouchere’s Toy Show at the Albert 
Hall. He subsequently invented and patented the Zenda 
Vesta, or Runaway Match, which, dramatised by Mesdames 
Bryant and Edna May, has brought him a large fortune, 2 
portion of which he has invested in the famous Hope 
Diamond. Mr. Hawkins, who bears a striking resemblance 
to Dante, and —_ 156 lb., has lectured in America under 
the «gis of Major Pond. His motto is: ‘ Beautiful Anthony 
Hope is read.’—Lrowning.” 





Mr. AntHony Hore HAWKINS unsuccessfully con- 
tested South Bucks in the Liberal interest in 1892. It 
is the division in which Mr. Harry Lawson, who has 
lately transferred his weight and influence to the 
Unionist Party, resides when he is not in London. Mr. 
Lawson is not the first prominent Liberal in that part of 
Buckinghamshire to go over. Mr. W. H. Grenfell, who 
lives at Taplow Court and sat as a Liberal for Salisbury 
and Hereford, now represents the constituency as a 
Unionist in succession to Lord Curzon ; and Mr. Alfred 
Gilbey, Master of the Old Berkeley Hunt (West), who 
contested the division as a Home Ruler in the eighties, 
appeared on the platform at one of Mr. Grenfell’s 
meetings and spoke against the Liberal candidate. 
There still remain, however, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, High 
Sheriff of the county, and Earl Carrington to uphold the 
cause of Liberalism in the Wycombe Division otf 
Buckinghamshire, and the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
himself has lately appeared on Liberal platforms. 


Lorp BUCKINGHAMSHIRE owns the historic 
Hampden House at Great Missenden. It was rebuilt 
by John Hampden’s great-grandfather, it is said, in 
preparation for a visit by Queen Elizabeth. The 
** Queen’s Gap,” cut through the oaks for her entrance, 
still exists, and there is a full-length portrait of her in 
the room in which she slept. There are also many 
relics of John Hampden, from whom Lord Bucking- 
hamshire is descended in the female line. Times have 
changed since 4,000 gentlemen and freeholders of the 
county of Buckingham rode up to London to support 
and vindicate their member when it was known that it 
was intended to arrest him for his resistance of the 
demand for ship money. ‘‘ Never were heard such 
piteous cries at the death of one man as at Master 
Hampden’s,” says a contemporary writer, and we read 
how, after he had received his death wound at the 
battle of Chalgrove Field, as many soldiers as could 
be spared from the neighbouring army brought his 
body home for burial, and marched up from the house 
with arms reversed and with muffled drums chanting 
the goth Psalm. 


HAmppEeN House is the place so well described 
in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels A/arcella and Sir 
George Tressady. Mrs. Ward occupied the house for 
some time, and wrote more than oneof her books there. 
That part of Buckinghamshire possesses as much 
natural beauty and historic interest as any region 
within so short a distance of London. There is a wide 
stretch of country, as yet untouched by railways, 
between Amersham on the north and the Thames valley 
on the south. Sir Bernard Burke has recalled Zhe 
Double Sojourn of Genius at Beaconsfield, a little market 
town only twenty-three miles from London, which still 
remains in exactly the same state, with its fine old 
coaching inns and its broad street of red-brick houses, 
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as when it stood on the main thoroughfare to Wycombe 
and Oxford. 


Hatt Barn, now in the possession of Sir Edward 
Lawson, proprietor of the Dazly Telegraph, at the time 
of John Hampden’s death was the home of Edmund 
Waller, the poet, whose tomb is in the churchyard at 
Beaconsfield. ‘‘ He was an aristocrat and a cavalier, 
and yet, led by family connection, he oft sided with the 
opponents of King Charles, and was the staunch friend 
of Oliver Cromwell.” Hall Barn was also the early 
home of Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley, the musician. 
But it was Edmund Burke who lent the greatest lustre 
to Beaconsfield. He lived at Gregories or Butler’s 
Court, and here ‘first imbibed that craving for a 
country [life which clung to him through his whole 
existence.” The house in which he lived has now dis- 
appeared and another Butler’s Court stands on its 
site, the property of General Sir Francis Grenfell. At 
Hall Barn is preserved the dagger which Burke used 
in a somewhat melodramatic manner to point one of 
his great speeches in the House of Commons, and in 
Beaconsfield Church is the tablet to his memory which 
was unveiled by Lord Rosebery a few years ago. 


Eicuty years after Burke’s death the Right 
Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, M.P., who lived at the 
Manor of Hughenden hard by, took the title of his 
earldom from the little town of Beaconsfield, changing 
the pronunciation which it had always borne and still 
bears, as he did so. 


M. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF BRITISH MUSIC. 


VI. 
Mr. Joser HOLBROOKE. 


COUPLE of months ago Dr. Elgar’s Dream 0 
Gerontius was performed at Diisseldorf, and a 
Considerable section of the German public was surprised 
to learn that an Englishman could write fine music. 
Of the various criticisms upon the performance which I 
have seen, none is quite so amusing as that of the 
Cologne Gasette, which very naively lets us into 
the secret of the Teutonic astonishment. ‘‘ An 
important musical novelty coming to us from 
England is a rare enough case. Among Sullivan’s 
works nothing but the delightful fooling of Zhe 
Mikado successfully made its way across the English 
Channel, though it is true that /vanhoe underwent a sort 
of solemn interment in the Berlin Opera House. Of 
serious (!) English music we have heard a quartet by 
Stanford and a few instrumental pieces by Mackensie, but 
the fertile symphonist Cowen still stands at the door of 
the German musical world and knocks.” A quartet by 
Stanford and a few instrumental pieces by Mackenzie 
are decidedly not likely to make a shattering impres- 
sion’on a public that knows its Wagner, its Brahms, 
and its Richard Strauss ; and thus it becomes easier to 
understand the interest excited in German musicians by 
an English composer like Dr. Elgar. The danger now 
is that Germans are likely to fall into the opposite error 
and imagine that Dr. Elgar is the only man in England 


to-day who is writing music of first-rate quality— 
wherein they would blunder grievously. 

I shall not soon forget a certain Sunday morning 
about eighteen months ago, when I wandered into a 
rehearsal at the New Brighton Tower. A weird young 
man, whom I afterwards discovered to be Mr. Josef 
Holbrooke, was making the most frenzied attempts to 
conduct the band through a work I had never heard or 
heard of before—Zhe Skeleton in Armour. His notions 
of conducting an orchestra were as primitive as Mr. 
Balfour’s notions of leading the House—he was evidently 
a child in these things ; but through the chaos that 
was surging round me everywhere I occasionally caught 
glimpses of unmistakable inspiration. Finally Mr. 
Bantock had to take the baton himself; and in the 
course of a few rehearsals the orchestra was able to 
give a very decent performance of a difficult but ex- 
tremely interesting work. I had not previously heard 
a note of Mr. Holbrooke’s music; I did not even know 
of his existence. But in virtue of Zhe Skeleton in 
Armour | instantly pinned my faith to him, and was 
convinced that here at any rate was the germ of some- 
thing absolutely without parallel in English music, some- 
thing that instinctively set me thinking of the big names 
that come to us from oversea. Rare beauty of phrase, 
individuality of method, intuitive insight into orchestral 
colour, all these were there ; everything could well bear 
comparison with the work of men ten or twenty years 
his senior—-for Mr. Holbrooke at that time was little 
more than twenty-one. Since then I have studied 
carefully almost everything Mr. Holbrooke has written ; 
and each successive experience has deepened in me the 
conviction that if this young man does not leave his 
mark upon the history of modern music there is no 
other English musician who will. Anyone who can write 
music like Mr. Holbrooke’s when he is scarcely out of 
his teens will certainly be heard of in later days. 

A couple of years ago Mr. Manns produced at the 
Crystal Palace the young composer’s first symphonic 
poem, Zhe Raven, written when Mr. Holbrooke was 
nineteen or twenty. The second work of this kind, 
The Skeleton in Armour, owes its first performance 
to the artistic insight and zeal of Mr. Granville Ban- 
tock ; while the extremely clever orchestral variations 
on the theme of ‘‘ Three Blird Mice” were played by 
Mr. Wood at the Queen’s Hall last year. More recently 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians have performed 
the Ode to Victory—one of the works selected by the 
judges of that body from some seventy or eighty com- 
positions submitted to them. The Ode is a compara- 
tively youthful effort, and is hardly of the same rank 
as Mr. Holbrooke’s other music, particularly his 
symphonic poems; but it is noticeable that almost 
every critic of the Incorporated Society’s function 
seized upon it as an impressive piece of writing, anda 
happy augury for English music. I cannot, indeed, 
imagine any competent critic or amateur making the 
acquaintance of Mr. Holbrooke’s works and failing to 
see how significant they are, both in themselves and as 
a landmark in our English Renaissance. For my part, 
when I look at their astonishing mastery and think of 
the age of the composer, I feel that England has at 
last given birth to a musician who, from his earliest 
days, seems marked out to be an honour and a glory to 
his land. The most striking phenomenon of the case 
is just this sensation that Mr. Holbrooke’s music 
gives us, of one who steps naturally and easily, 
without any long course of painful training, into the 
line of the really great men. For Mr. Holbrooke has 
written no ‘‘ early works,” in the sense in which we 
usually apply that term to a musician. There are 
stages, of course ; some of his youthful compositions, 
particularly his experiments in abstract music, are 
plainly less mature than Zhe Raven, The Skeleton 
in Armour, or the two later symphonic poems, 
Ulalume and The Masque of the Red Death. But 
I say with confidence that no other English musician 
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ever wrote at eighteen such music as Mr. Holbrooke 
was writing at that age, nor at twenty-five or thirty 
such music as Mr. Holbrooke was writing between his 
twentieth and his twenty-second years. The explana- 
tion is that Mr. Holbrooke’s brain is just a complex and 
highly organised musical machine, framed by nature 
for the one purpose of making music, and set to the 
work undistracted from the commencement. He 
travels miles in musical cerebration where other men 
are merely covering feet ; he compresses the experience 
of a decade into a year or two. This again may seem 
hyperbole, but it is nothing of the kind. I can recall 
no parallel in modern music to the extraordinary artistic 
growth of this young man. As | look back at his work 
of the last two or three years, | seem to be watch- 
ing the strenuous career of an energetic man during 
at least five times that period. Zhe Raven, in the light 
of the later things, seems to be the typical work of a 
strong and earnest young musician of twenty-five ; 
The Skeleton in Armour, separated from the earlier 
poem by only a few months, is like the writing of 
a man of thirty; Ulalume and The Masque of the Red 
Death sound like the music of one whose imagina- 
tion is definitely matured. The growth of strength 
from each of these works to the other; the firm, steady, 
assured stroke of wing that carries the artist each time 
to a subtler, rarer and more wonderful atmosphere— 
these are things to make the heart of the critic leap 
within him for joy. It takes no great prophetic instinct 
to read such signs of the times as these. 

With a gift so purely musical as Mr. Holbrooke’s, 
a brain so absolutely fitted to turn every impression of 
the world into music, he has, of course, been strongly 
attracted by the variation form. Itis not a genre in 
which his best qualities have so far come out, probably 
from his choice of subjects. If you get themes like 
those of Mr. Elgar’s Enigma variations, or Mr. 
Bantock’s variations on ‘‘ H.F.B.,” surcharged with 
emotion, teeming with suggestion, you can, of course, 
develop from them a most striking series of psycho- 


logical as well as musical pictures. As yet Mr. 
Holbrooke has not looked at the variation form 
from this standpoint. His object has been to 


take the well-known tunes of the people—such as 
‘Three Blind Mice” and ‘* The Girl I Left Behind 
Me”—and make them the occasion of a number of 
orchestral fours de force. The variations thus 
necessarily lack the deeper qualities of heart we meet 
with in Mr. Bantock’s work and Mr. Elgar’s ; but they 
have, as compensation, a raciness and point that will 
keep them alive. They are, moreover, extremely 
interesting for the light they throw on Mr. Holbrooke’s 
gift as a musician. They teem with ingenuities of 
rhythm, harmony, and orchestration. Some of the 
variations are so utterly off the line of ordinary 
imagination that in anyone else they would appear far- 
fetched or overstrained. It is a peculiarity of his 
music, with which I have often been struck, that no 
matter how extravagant and d/sarre he may appear at 
times, never for one single moment do we feel 
that the effect is consciously laboured. It may 
not be precisely what we were expecting, but 
it invariably gives us the impression of being 
written forthright, of being the sincere record 
of something sincerely seen or unaffectedly felt. His 
occasional extravagances—they are very rare indeed— 
thus never strike us as ‘the typical incoherence of the 
inexperienced young man. They proceed not from 
poverty but from over-richness of imagination. And 
such dizarreries as he achieves at times are after all 
found for the most part in his variations; we rarely 
meet with them in his serious works. I have no space 
in which to discuss his more abstract music—such as 
his fine piano concerto, his youthful symphony, his 
chamber music, or his piano studies. I limit myself the 
more readily to his symphonic poems, however, both 
because they represent the genre most propitious to his 





imagination, and because they contain some of the 
loveliest music I know, that thrills the blood at the 
mere thought of it. The reader will observe that three 
of the four symphonic poems I have named are based 
on poems or stories of Edgar Allan Poe, for whose fine 
intellectual morbidity Mr. Holbrooke has a great affec- 
tion. He himself belongs to that strange race of artists 
whose ordinary cerebration is conducted on planes that 
we humbler human beings, in our solemn conceit, per- 
sist in calling abnormal, failing to see that the supposed 
abnormality of a Poe, a Coleridge, or a Maeterlinck is 
merely a superior lucidity. I may be wrong, but I 
myself feel that Mr. Holbrooke’s four symphonic poems 
will one day be recognised as something absolutely 
new in English or in any other music. They have an 
atmosphere, a psychology, that are his and his alone. 
They are not imitated; this atmosphere and this 
psychology are not in Wagner, or Tschaikowsky, or 
Richard Strauss. Morbidity to employ a much 
abused word—has never been made so truly beautiful 
as here. The boy who could write that exquisite end- 
ing to Zhe Raven, with its supreme nobility of concep- 
tion, its rare pathos of speech ; who could bring the 
very heart into one’s throat at passage after passage 
of The Skeleton in Armour; who could give an even more 
intense life to the mournful beauty of U/alume, has surely 
added something to the world’s store of great and lovely 
things: Again I say that it is astonishing to see such 
work coming from so young a man, work so rich in 
concentrated experience, so full of noble feeling, so 
packed with golden phrases, and, over and above all, 
with such unerring psychological characterisation. 
Liszt tried all his life to make the single, unaccompanied 
phrase expressive—musically beautiful, and at the same 
time poetically true—but with very chequered success. 
If I were asked to name what I conscientiously thought 
the finest specimen of this kind of phrase-making I had 
ever met with, I should say the opening of The Raven. 
Here the unaccompanied basses chant a theme that is a 
perfect triumph of beauty plusexpressiveness ; andit is so 
natural, it seems so inevitable, as it were the only pos- 
sible representation of the central mood of the poem! 
Yes, Mr. Holbrooke has a unique gift, and, moreover, 
the temper of the true artist, who thinks it more neces- 
sary that he should go on producing better and better 
work from day to day than that the sun should rise to- 
morrow. It is this intense earnestness, this almost 
unholy preoccupation with music, that accounts for the 
rapidity of his development. I sometimes shudder like 
an ancient Academic when I| look at the score of his 
latest work, The Masque of the Red Death, and begin 
to feel that in another five years Mr. Holbrooke will 
be as far beyond me as Wagner was beyond Hanslick. 
Yet I think that into whatever mazes o1 complexity he 
may be drawn, his lucidity of imagination will always 
save him from confusion, and his sense of beauty from 
either melodic or harmonic degeneration. Already he 
is making, quite instinctively, just the move from the 
great musical types moulded by Wagner and Tschai- 
kowsky that Richard Strauss is making. But he will 
never sink into the mere nervous, unlovely eccentricity 
with which Strauss fills page after page of his scores. 
Mr. Holtrooke can do quite easily and unconsciously 
what Strauss has only done half a dozen times in his 
career—he can write a big, heartfelt melody that 
searches us to the very bone; and the musicians who 
have this gift as their birthright have a charmed life 
among a thousand shipwrecks. 

Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Richard Strauss! These 
are great names to mention in connection with a young 
Englishman of twenty-two or twenty-three ; but I do 
not repent of my temerity. Nor do I fear that I shall 
ever have cause to do so. ny 


[The seventh article of this series, dealing: with the 
work of Mr. Coleridge Taylor, will appear in Zhe 
Speaker of March 1.] 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT NOTES. 
By MUNICEPS. 


A GRADUATED RATE FoR LONDON. 


A DISTINGUISHED authority upon municipal questicns writes 
to us as follows : 


“ The Local Government and ‘Taxation Committee of the 
1..¢ .C. have just been instructed by the Council to con- 
sider the expediency of graduating the rates of London in 
accordance with rateable value. This principle is already 
adopted to some extent in several of the provincial cities. 
Thus in Belfast the police rate levied on valuations of less 
than £20 per annum is only half that levied on valuations 
exceeding this amount. In Glasgow the rate for police 
and sanitary purposes imposed on rentals of less than £10 is, 
under a local Act, half the rate imposed on higher rentals, and 
more than half the citizens benefit by this attempt to 
lighten the burdens of the poor. In Paisley graduation of 
rates is carried further, one-half, three-fourths, and the full 
rate being payable according to the amount of assessment, 
this principle applying to the whole expenditure of the 
town. ‘There is good economic authority for the proposal, 
and from the point of view of practical politics excellent 
precedents, of course, in the inhabited-house duty and the 
abatements on the income-tax. But the condition of things 
in T.ondon largely differs from that prevailing in Glasgow 
or Belfast, notably in the large proportion of the poor who 
live in lodgings which are not directly rated. It witl be 
for the 1..C.C. Committee to inquire and consider whether, 
notwithstanding such differences, the graduation of rates 
might be advantageously added to the taxation of site 
values, and further equalisation between the different 
parishes as an effective means of relief to the overbur- 
dened poor. In the event of a favourable reply we may 
expect the graduation of rates to take its place in the 
legislative programme of the London Progressives.” 

There is undoubtedly much to be said for the principle 

of graduation. In the matter of rates, however, a difficulty 
Who will benefit 2? It may well be that the land- 
owner, as in the case of the Agricultural Rating Acts, wiil 
demand and receive an additional rent equivalent to the re- 
duction obtained by the small ratepayer. If so, the abate- 
ment would be of little value except as a stimulus to the 
building of cottages. In the case of large properties held 
by a single owner, such as Sir J. Ramsden’s estate, in Hud- 
dersfield, a graduated rate would be useful in breaking down 
a monopoly. 


alises, 


MUNICIPAL FEDERATION. 


A correspondent writes from Longton, in Staffordshire, 
upon one of the must important schemes of municipal amal- 
gamation ever contemplated in this country: 


“An interesting problem in local government is afforded 
by the Potteries district of North Staffordshire. Here, in an 
irregular line, ten miles 1 eg, are situated six towni, sv 
compacted together that only the rate collector knows where 
one begins and the other ends. The inhabitants number 
nearly a quarter of a million, mostly engaged in one indus- 
try, and living under similar conditions, while they are 
governed by four town councils (including a county borough) 
and two urban district councils. A movement, which has 
received the support of the leading men of the district, and 
has been agreed to in principle by the various authorities, 
has been set on foot to amalgamate the whole (including 
some outlying districts) into one county borough. By so 
doing the Potteries would become one of the large towns of 
England, sanitary and educational matters would be more 
efficiently dealt with, administration would be more eco- 
nomical, and it would be made possible for the community 
to acquire such monopolies as water, trams, gas, &c. The 
difficulty will arise when local interests, especially local 
taxation, have to be adjusted. The Local Government Board 
is understood to be favourably inclined to the scheme, 
but the hostility of the County Council has to be reckoned 


with. The latter body has lately brought matters to a 
head. A number of the towns have extension 
schemes on hand, but the Local Government Board 


has postponed inquiry until the larger scheme of federation 
has been settled. Meanwhile the County Council seeks to 


amalgamate the districts proposed to be annexed into new 
urban districts, thus adding to the number of authorities in 
the area. Everything points to a sharp conflict between the 
various towns and the County Council, which is supposed 
to have the interests of the rural districts chiefly at heart, 
and is resolutely opposed to any curtailment of its sphere of 
influence.” 





BRADFORD AS A LICENSED VICTUALLER. 


At an important quarterly meeting of the Bradford 
City Council the principle of municipalising public-houses 
was approved by a large majority of 41 to 24. ‘The occa- 
sion was a2 recommendation by the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee to confirm the proposal of the Mar- 
kets and Fairs Committee for the erection by the corpora- 
tion of a new markets hotel on the site of the Jolly Butchers 
inn. The minority objected that public morality would 
not be improved by the substitution of “a palatial palace ” 
for “a small, shabby public-house,” that there were already 
eighteen public-houses within 180 yards of the site, and 
that the corporation had no right to spend 4(5,000 of the 
ratepayers’ money for the provision of drinking facilities. 
A resoiution was also adopted to ask Parliament to “lighten 
the shoulders of occupying ratepayers by the taxation of 
ground values,” and to instruct the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee to draw up a clause for that purpose 
in the Council’s next bill. In this connection we would 
draw the attention of the Bradford Council to an article on 
the rating of site values in another column. 


Tue L.C.C. AND THE WATER BILL. 


An expert writes to us in enthusiastic terms about the 
debate on the London water question, which took place at 
the London County Council on Tuesday : 


‘‘ Initiated by a masterly report from its water committee, 
it revealed a thorough knowledge of the subject from prin- 
ciples down to details; it revealed, too, a high purpose not 
always seen at municipal discussions. And I find nothing 
like it elsewhere. In Parliament ignorance reigns supreme. 
Mr. Long, who should at all events have got up his sub- 
ject, is, as we have already shown, not acquainted with the 
elements of the case. ‘The sheep-like followers of the 
Government are equally ill-equipped with facts and know- 
ledge, while the Opposition, keen to see the blow aimed at 
the municipal government of London, keen to see that the 
bill is not a Water Bill at all, but a disabling bill, aimed at 
the London County Counci!, have not yet come to close 
quarters with their opponents. The metropolitan boroughs, 
flattered by the useless honour proposed to be conferred upon 
them by the election of a representative on the Water 
Board, acclaim the wisdom and statesmanship of the bill 
without even pretending to discuss it, or to understand it. 
The County Councils of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent re- 
main silent. And in the meantime, the only voice raised 
against this pernicious bill is in the chamber of the repre- 
sentative authority of all London, which, under the bill, is 
to be reduced to impotence. 

“Mr. Mackinnon Wood introduced the report of his com- 
mittee in a remarkably able speech. He tore into shreds 
Mr. Long’s assertion that he is not actuated by illwill 
towards London’s Council and the equally contemptible 
assertion that it is the Council’s own fault that it is not 
to be the water authority. He pointed out that the Govern- 
ment has, in no other case in Great Britain, interfered so 
violently in municipal affairs as this Government has in 
London municipal affairs, and he concluded by showing 
that all the essential principles of the case advocated by 
the Council these ten years and more, special arbitration 
tribunal, special arbitration terms, transfer of the water 
works on an appointed day, and other similar matters 
appear in the Government bill. So far, the Tories have 
stolen the policy they have abused and defeated for so 
many years, but they concoct a body to administer and 
carry out that policy which is intended to destroy its effi- 
cacy. The drafting of the financial clauses shows quite well 
that ‘agreement with the companies,’ not arbitration on 
County Council terms, is the thing to be aimed at, is the 
plan which will be jumped at by the companies and forced 
upon an unwieldy Board. Mr. Wood’s exposure of this 
sham was complete and conclusive, and I do not see how 
even the Government can quite overlook this important 
objection to their bill. The whole question, as he put it, 
was one of control by the public of the water supply of 
London. And there is no such control provided for in the 
bill. The influence of the public is diluted and diluted and 
diluted, until ‘there is none of the mud of the objectionable 
electorate left.’ Anything but popular control in Local ° 
Government is the Tory cry. Indirect election, hole-and- 
corner authorities, such as the Thames Conservancy, paid 
chairman and vice-chairman, with a docile and obedient 
machine to register their decisions—anything, in fact, except 
popular control. Mr. Radford wittily referred to the old 
method of electing the Doge of Venice as a suitable system 
to be adopted by His Majesty’s Government; and it may 
be recommended to the notice of Mr. Long as a perfect 
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method of getting rid of what he and his Cabinet colleagues 
so much hate—namely, democratic institutions. 

“Not one member of the Moderate Party expressed un- 
qualified approval of the bill, and it was boldly stated that 
even a qualified approval would not be forthcoming if they 
were free from Tory party machinery. This is most true. 
One cannot believe that anyone interested in London now 
wishes to destroy the London County Council. But this is 
what the bill aims at doing. The Government, which 
advised the Council to ‘ commit suicide,’ has never forgiven 
that body for appealing to the ratepayers on this advice, and 
getting their overwhelming verdict.” 





{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNICEPS, Speaker offices.] 





SEA FEVER. 


I must down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and 
the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by ; 

And the wind’s song, and the wheel’s kick, and the 
white sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn 
breaking. 


I must down to the seas again, for the call of the run- 
ning tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied. 

And all I ask is a high wind and white clouds flying 

And green seas and blown spume, and the sea-gulls 


crying. 


I must down to the seas again, to the vagrant gipsy 
life, 

To the spindrift and the whale’s spout and wind like a 
whetted knife, 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow 
rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long 
trick’s over. 


JoHN MASEFIELD. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ALLIANCE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The interpretation of the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ment may one day turn upon the value which the Chinese 
themselves attach to Manchuria. Kien-Lung, who reigned 
1735-96 A.D., defined the boundaries of the Eighteen Pro- 
vinces of China Proper, and treated Manchuria as a colony. 
Yet he cannot be held to have lacked respect for it as the 
birthplace of the dynasty of which he was the fourth sove- 
reign to rule China, for he is credited with the perpetration 
of a poetical eulogy of Moukden and that division of the 
colony, viz.: Shing-King, otherwise Liao-Tung, of which 
Moukden is the capital. This grand effort was printed, it 
is said, in sixty-four different forms of Chinese ideographs, 
and was translated into French by Amyot. The Russians, 
and with them the French, insist that Manchuria is outside 
the limits of China, and that treaties apply merely to China 
Proper, excluding the colonies, of which, of course, there 
are three besides Manchuria, viz., Mongolia, Ili, and Thibet. 
‘The Chinese had trouble with Russia regarding the posses- 





sion of Ili as recently as 1880. Unquestionably by Japan, 
and with her Great Britain, the three divisions of Manchuria 
are included in any reference to the Chinese Empire as a 
whole, just as Siberia is regarded as an integral part of the 
dominions of the Tsar. But the quibble may suffice, by-and- 
bye, to raise a storm. 

As for Korea, the position of the Japanese setilers 
in Korea is akin to that which the Uitlanders occupied in 
the Transvaal in ante-bellum days. ‘They are there to make 
money, if they can, and are rather inclined to resent any 
control save that of their own authorities. In Fu-san their 
establishment as inhabitants of a Japanese “ settlement ” 
dates from the eighteenth century, but at the other ports 
they can claim to be late comers only, like ourselves. In 
the matter of concessions they have not done badly, for they 
have completed one railway, nearly thirty miles long, and 
are at work upon another, to join Fu-san with the capital, 
Seoul. The telegraphs of the peninsula are principally in 
their hands. Apart from these public works of utility, credit 
must be accorded them for the example of orderliness which 
they have set the Koreans in the management of those quar- 
ters that have been allotted to Japanese residents at various 
perts. They have a share, a small one, in the mines, and 
they in ancient days minted the Korean ruler’s gold for Lim. 
All this, combined with the fact that the climate is well 
suited to the Japanese constitution, has tended to create in 
the Mikado’s realms an immense interest in the adjoining 
empire of Dai-Han, and its retention as an outlet for the 
surplus population of Niphon and Kiushiu is, at Tokio, 
regarded as imperative. 

But according to the terms of the Russo-Japanese Con- 
vention published in February, 1897, and known as the 
Lobanoff-Yamagata Treaty, it was arranged that Russia 
and Japan should jointly give their support to the Korean 
monarch in permanently maintaining order by the organisa- 
tion of a force of native troops and police. For the protec- 
tion of the telegraph lines Japan was to keep in Korea a force 
not exceeding two hundred men, and she might protect her 
settlements at Fusan, Gensan, and Seoul by maintaining 
military detachments at all those places. Russia acquired 
the right also to maintain a military force of equal strength 
to that of Japan for the protection of the Russian Legation 
et Seoul. At a later date Russia sent M. Alexieff to the 
Korean capital to act as the King’s financial adviser, and 
his first step was to induce the ruler to dismiss Mr. McLeary 
Brown from the post of Commissioner of Customs. This was 
resented both in Japan and Great Britain, and a compromise 
was effected. A fresh understanding was arrived at with 
Japan in May, 1898 (the Nishi-Rosen protocol) whereby 
Russia—in consideration of Japan’s withdrawing ker opposi- 
tion to the Russian acquisition of Port Arthur and Ta-lien- 
wan—bound herself not to attempt any policy in Korea 
of posed to Japanese interests. 

It may be pertinent to inquire now what becomes of 
these outstanding arrangements, and whether or not it is 
regarded as a slight to Russia that Japan has found it to be 
desirable to bring a third party upon the scene to see fair 
play, as it were. Of course, it may be argued that the New 
‘Treaty expressly provides for the contingency that the signa- 
tories may arrange matters to their own liking with other 
Powers, and that there is nothing in the new bargain with 
Britain that can be construed into an abrogation of the old 
arrangement with Russia. But from Japan’s point of view, 
doubtless, the preservation of her special interests in Korea 
being secured by an alliance with Great Britain, she has no 
absolute need any longer of a direct promise from Russia 
that those interests shall be respected. Japan, with Britain 
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at her back, feels strong enough, perhaps, to count upon 
Russian abstention from further interference at Seoul. 

It can scarcely be supposed, however, when the past 
relations of the two Powers are taken into account, that 
Japan expects Russia to reverse her policy so completely as 
to quit the Korean field altogether, and in the Korean King’s 
acknowledged tendency toward vacillation lies a real danger. 
If he should be found to lean towards Russia, as he did 
vnce before when he took refuge in the Russian Legation 
and dwelt under the Russian flag for a twelvemonth, squalls 
may be apprehended which may be but the forerunners of a 
typhoon. And whenever the storm breaks Japan will have 
the right, should France aid Russia, to say to Great Britain, 
come over and help us! The general effect of the Treaty 
may be to render peace more durable in the future than st 
has been in the past, but the Far East is ever the nursery of 
surprises, and to claim no more than this mild assurance for 
the new alliance is not going very far—Yours, &c., 

P, W. D. 


BACON AND “G. K. C.” 


sir,—I gladly give “G. K. C.” leave to make 
remarks as slighting as he pleases as to my own unimpor- 
tant identity. I dare say he is right in thinking that 
he once met me on a dark evening. If he did I have 
no doubt that, as he says, he mistook me for somebody 
else. I do remember one “nasty beastly” night, meeting 
—but these are mere puerilities. If I had really had the 
pleasure of meeting “G. K. C.” I have no doubt I should 
have met a personality so engaging as to disarm all criti- 
cism. But that, I am sorry to say, is a pleasure which is 
still among the pleasures of hope only. 

“G,. K. C.” thinks I was “ violently angry” with him. 
I do not plead guilty to that charge. I need not remind 
one who has written so much about Shelley of that poet’s 
Lines to a Critic. No, Sir, my feeling might rather be ex- 
pressed by the hackneyed words : 

Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquamne reponam, 

Vexatus toties? 


And surely one who is constantly engaged in criticising 
others cannot complain if he is himself subjected to a little 
criticism from one of the much-enduring public ! 

But “G. K. C.” says I bring two specific charges 
against him, neither of which I, in fact, brought. The first 
supposed charge is that he is “ fond of paradox.” If he will 
do me the honour to read my letter he will find that I never 
even mentioned the word. Neither should I think of deny- 
ing that truth may be enunciated in the guise of a paradox. 
But when one finds an wxiruth gravely stated in paradoxical 
form, then I think one is entitled to object both to the 
paradox and to the untruth. It is, however, the untruth 
which constitutes the gravamen of the charge. ‘Take, for 
instance, the statement which “G. K. C.” calls an “ essen- 
tially Liberal idea,” that “ we are the better for every delu- 
sion, the better for every fallacy, the better for every lie.” 
If this is meant for a joke, I can only say that I do not see 
where the humour comes in. But if it is meant seriously, I 
emphatically deny it. I assert that it is a false and absurd 
statement. ‘The world is ¢he worse for every delusion, ¢he 
worse for every fallacy, the worse for every lie. 1 do not 
doubt that there are many admirers of this style of writing 
—that which I ventured to call the “ fantastic modern style 
which revels in forced and false antitheses,” and of which 
perpetual paradox is only one distressing symptom—but it 
seems to me not to be “ style” at all, but a mere trick, a 
mere éoyoe rpx3}. I should be the first to own, of course, 
that my opinion is only of value to those who agree with 
it! But “G. K. C.” as a critic, and writer to public 
journals, would not, I feel sure, claim to preach as from a 
pulpit, “ six feet above the possibility of a reply” ! 

My second supposed charge is that “G. K. C.” does 
not admire the moral character of Francis Bacon. It is 
nothing of the kind.. The charge is that “G. K. C.” applies 
to Bacon epithets which every intelligent student of his life 


would stigmatise as grotesquely and preposterously in- 
applicable. I do not know to what “the sense of culture ” 
may impel a man, but to speak of Bacon as “nasty and 
beastly,” even if one believes him to have been a corrupt 
judge, appears to me to be simply childish, not to use a 
more offensive adjective. One might just as-well call a man 
blasphemous and obscene because he had stolen a half- 
crown. 
As a matter of history, however, I deny that Bacon 
“by his own cenfession did injustice for hire.” That is 
exactly what he never did confess to, and what was never 
proved against him. I would refer “G. K. ©.” to Dean 
Church, who certainly cannot be charged with taking tov 
lenient a view of Bacon’s character. “Not a single charge 
of a definitely unjust decision was brought, at any rate was 
proved against him.” And again, “If he had taken money 
to pervert judgment some instance of the iniquity would cer- 
tainly have been brought forward and proved. There is no 
such instance to be found . . . in vain do we look 
for any case of proved injustice . . . Wwe may put 
aside for good the charge on which he was condemned 
‘ His real fault, and it was a great one, was that 
he did not in time open his eyes to the wrongness and evil, 
patent to everyone, and to himself as soon as pointed out, 
of the traditional fashion in his court of eking out by irre- 
gular gifts the salary of such an office as his.” We must 
remember that in the time of James I. “ presents were as 
much the rule as they are now in Turkey.” But “he in- 
sisted, what there is every reason to believe, that no present 
had induced him to give an unjust decision.” He writes to 
Buckingham from the Tower that he had been “ the justest 
Chancellor that hath been in the five changes that have 
been since Sir Nicolas Bacon’s time.” He repeated the 
same thing yet more deliberately in later times: “I was the 
justest judge that was in England these fifty years.” And 
in the face of all this “G. K. C.” asserts that Bacon “ by his 
own confession did injustice for hire”! Well, well! 
Macaulay, as we all know, was very severe upon Bacon. 

Everybody must admire that famous essay for its marvel- 
lous perfection of style, its exquisite lucidity, the purity 
of its language, the apparent absence of all effort.. Here, 
at least, is no straining after effect, no forced antitheses, no 
hungering after paradox, no marvellous raparpoodoxnror. 
It is that highest art which consists in the concealment of 
art, and so becomes indistinguishable from nature itself. 
But our admiration for his style ought not to blind us to 
the shortcomings of Macaulay as a historian—to his many 
inaccuracies and his prejudiced judgments. Moreover, as 
Mr. Spedding pointed out, he wrote on imperfect informa- 
tion as to the facts of Bacon’s life. Nevertheless, I feel 
confident that Macaulay would have unhesitatingly agreed 
with me that to speak of the author of the Jmstauratio 
Magna and the Novum Organum in the terms which 
“G. K. C.” applies to him is to “ indite a libel against the 
memory of one of the greatest men that this or any other 
country has ever produced.” “It is beyond all question,” 
says “G. K. C.,” “that he was a bad man.” I deny it. 
‘ Beyond all question,” indeed! That has the true Vati- 
can ring. This man, writes Dean Church, had “a career 
than which no other in his time had grander and nobler 
aims ; aims, however mistaken, for the greatness and good of 

ngland ; aims for the enlargement of knowledge and truth, 
and for the benefit of mankind.” He left his life “in the 
constant faith that it would be understood and greatly 
honoured by posterity.” Yet this man has now become, in 
“G. K. C.” language, “nasty, beastly Bacon,” less fitted to 
create a Portia than one who was “a scarecrow of pro- 
fligacy” ! Verily, the New Criticism seems to me closely 
akin to the New Diplomacy.—Yours, &c., 

G. G. G. 


P.S.—May I be allowed to add that “ G. K. C.’s” sup- 
posed paradox, which he gives as an example, is. no paradox 
at all. “Courage involves the power of being frightened ” 
is no more paradoxical than “moral goodness implies the 
liability to do evil.” Both are very obvious truths, though 
the former might, I think, be- rather better expressedi— 
G. G. G. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE CONQUEST OF WALES. 


THe Wetsh Wars cr Epwarp I. By J. E. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Morris, M.A. 
gs. 6d. net. 


THOsE who turn to Mr. Morris’s book on Z7'he Welsh Wars 
of Edward I. for a record of heroic deeds and moving 
episodes will be disappointed. “The Conquest of Wales,” 
he truly says, “was effected by patience and resolution, 
which are not so interesting to record or to read, but which 
are more serviceable in war than dashing bravery in the 
open battlefield.” The book is brimful of facts and figures, 
from which inferences are drawn with dry and dispassionate 
logic. If the unconscious bias of the writer leans to the 
side of the conqueror, that was only to be expected in one 
who has studied the records and appreciated the difficulties 
only of the English King. Mr. Morris has burrowed in the 
State Papers of the time—in the Pipe, Close, and Patent 
Rolls, in the Exchequer Accounts, as well as in the writings 
of the chroniclers—and he has succeeded in laying bare the 
inner story of the Conquest of Wales. 

Mr. Morris’s impartial narrative will not raise an 
Englishman’s estimate of the military qualities of his 
ancestors. 

“From the facts of Edward's wars,” he writes (p. 97), 

“it would be difficult to believe that pugnacity was the 

inherent virtue of the Anglo-Saxon. The downright love 

of fighting and adventure for their own sake was the 
characteristic of the Norman. - + + « The Anglo- 

Saxon had to be taught to fight. Itis not too much to say 

that-neither Wales nor Scotland would have been con- 

quered if Edward had had to rely solely on his English 
troops. . . . . . The English had no_ reputation 
whatever, and Jehan le Bel is quite explicit in showing how 

Crecy came as a surprise to all Europe.” 

Wales was conquered, as Wallace was defeated at 
Falkirk, by Welsh arms directed by Norman generalship. 
A century earlier Giraldus Cambrensis noted that the men 
of Gwent—the modern Monmouth—were proficient in the 
use of the longbow “made of wild elm, unpolished, rude, 
and uncouth, not only calculated to shoot an arrow to a 
great distance, but also to inflict very severe wounds in close 
fight.” In Edward’s time they were still the only large body 
of longbowmen in the island. Edward made use of them 
in all his Welsh campaigns, and it was from them that the 
English learned the archery which after Crecy and Poictiers 
carried the terror of the English name through Europe. In 
his campaign against Llewelyn, in 1277, which paved the 
way for the final conquest five years later, over 9,000 of 
Edward’s 15,000 footmen were Welshmen from South and 
Mid Wales. “In South Wales,” says Mr. Morris, “ the 
infantry which overcame Llewelyn’s supporters was purely 
Welsh, except that a handful of English appear in 1282.” 
The Princes of Powys—of Mid Wales—had become so 
denationalised that they discarded their family name of 
Ap Gruffydd for the French patronymic of De La Pole, and 
fought consistently with Edward against Llewelyn. The 
final operations against the Princes of Wales would have 
been impossible without the Welsh “ friendlies” and a large 
Gascon force. Lewis de la Pole was put in command of 
Bere, the last of the Welsh strongholds ; Gruffydd ap Tudor 
was entrusted with the custody of Dolwyddelan Castle, the 
key to the natural rampart of Snowdon, within a month of 
Llewelyn’s death; while David, Llewelyn’s brother, was 
hunted by bands of Welshmen (pp. 191-3). 

When a belated rising took place in South Wales in 
1287, nearly 11,000 infantry promptly appeared on the 
Towy, and barely one-third of them were English (p. 207). 
Later on, Mr. Morris confirms Hemingburgh’s sweeping 
statement that “ practically all” Edward’s foot at Falkirk 
were Welsh (pp. 96-287). 

Even the credit of inventing the strategy and tactics 
which proved sc successful does not wholly belong to 


Edward. Giraldus had declared that the only way to con- 
quer Wales would be by winter campaigns, when the leaves 
were off the trees and the pastures withered. “Then,” he 
said, “ English troops must be pushed at all hazards, for 
even if the first are slaughtered any number of fresh ones 
can be purchased for money; whereas the Welsh are re- 
stricted in the number of their men.” It stands to Edwards 
credit that he was the first English King who really under- 
stood and applied this policy of “attrition.” In tactics as 
well as in strategy Edward was indebted to Giraldus. “ If 
Ireland is to be further conquered,” wrote the Welshman, 
“the same policy should be pursued as in Wales; castles 
should be built as centres of permanent occupation, and in 
the field lances and bows should always be combined.” And 
he deprecates the use of heavy-armed soldiers, which the 
active Welshmen could easily elude and often defeat. In 
modern parlance, Giraldus foresaw that the conquest of 
Wales could only be effected by a system of blockhouses 
and the use of “mobile” horsemen. Professor Tout has 
said that Edward “ won the crowning victory of his life at 
Falkirk by his skilful employment of archers to break up 
the squares of the Scots with their missiles.” Mr. Morris 
shows that this manceuvre had already been twice success- 
fully employed by Giffard in the Welsh wars—-at Orewin 
Bridge and at Conway—and it had been known and 
practised in Wales at ledst a century earlier. ‘The one thing 
that escaped Giraldus was the commissariat difficulty. 
Edward realised and overcame that difficulty. He was the 
first English commander, as Mr. Morris more than once 
points out, who understood the use and value of sea power. 
By a skilful combination with his fleet he cut Llewelyn off 
in 1277 and 1282 from his granary, Anglesea, and he used 
his command of the sea, not only to cut off supplies from 
the enemy, but to victual his great castles on the coast and 
to feed his troops. 





“To war against geographical difficulties as well as a 
patriotic enemy needs genius,” says Mr. Morris, who is 
inclined to overrate Edward’s difficulties. Edward did not 
conquer Wales, as Professor ‘Tout has pointed out, but the 
Principality, which was a much smaller area. Not only 
were the Princes of Powys and South Wales hostile to 
Llewelyn in 1282, but the great Lords Marchers—the Earl 
of Gloucester, who was Lord of Glamorgan, the Earl of 
Hereford, who was Lord of Brecknock, the Mortimers, and 
the Earl of Pembroke—were steadfast and loyal allies of 
Edward. ‘The greater portion of Wales had already been 
conquered by the “blockhouse” system. “ Geographical 
difficulties ” had to be overcome by Llewelyn as well as by 
Edward. The great mountain range of Plinlimmon divided 
the North from the South; on three sides Wales was 
vulnerable from the sea; on the fourth there was no natural 
rampart against an English invasion ; the fortress of Snow- 
donia stood in the extreme north-west corner, and even that 
could not be defended when once Anglesea was cut off. 


Llewelyn’s cause became hopeless after the dis- 
astrous campaign of 1277. His listless and flabby 
conduct during that year—when he surrendered 
his independence almost without striking a blow 
—has often been the subject of comment and 
surprise. The old chroniclers give a romantic explana- 
tion which finds no place in Mr. Morris’s severe pages. The 
Welsh Prince was past his fiftieth year, and was still without 
an heir. He had long been betrothed to Eleanor de Mont- 
fort, Earl Simon’s daughter. Unfortunately, as she was 
crossing over from France to join Llewelyn, she was cap- 
tured off the Scilly Isles by English merchantmen. Llewelyn, 
passionately attached to his betrothed, was willing to 
sacrifice everything for his love. “The force of love,’ 
mourns the old chronicler, “ does indeed work wonders.” 
Llewelyn gave up all that ke had won in his strenuous yeais 
to win a young bride. In 1278 he was married to Eleanor 
at Worcester. Mr. Morrisdescribes the marriage as part 
of “a policy of pure aggression” (p. 114). There 


was little of policy and much of madness in it. He en- 
dangered the loyalty of his own people, he sacrificed his own 
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and his country’s interests, and he gained nothing in return. 
His happiness was shortlived. Eleanor died in 1280, and 
her daughter, Gwenllian, was immured by Edward in an 
English convent. 

His wife’s death, the sufferings of his countrymen, a 
reconciliation with lis brother David, revived Llewelyn’s old 
spirit and ambition, and he made one more desperate bid 
for national independence. We can trace his campaign 
in 1288 step by step in Mr. Morris’s cold and careful narra- 
tive. At first David and he swept all before them. 
Hawarden was taken; Clifford, the King’s Justiciar, was 
seized ; all Wales was ablaze. Edward hurried to Rhuddlan, 
whose great castle had not been captured. From_ there 
Edward slowly and systematically pressed forward. His 
fleet scoured the coast, and enabled a portion of his army 
to land in Anglesea and cut Llewelyn off from his granary. 
A bridge of boats was constructed over the Menai. Luke 
de Tany, a fiery Lord Marcher, and the flower of the English 
army, suddenly and without waiting for Edward's arrival 
from Rhuddlan, crossed the straits, and pushed inwards into 
Snowdonia. Llewelyn swooped down upon them with 
resistless force and fury, routed and drove them into the 
sea. Only one out of some 500 escaped—William de 
Latimer, a “ most strenuous knight,” who was save:l by his 
charger swimming to land. ‘This crushing defeat nearly 
ruined Edward’s plans. He fell back on Rhuddlan once 
more. Llewelyn dashed down to the South, roused Cardi- 
ganshire, and in June inflicted a serious defeat on the Earl 
of Gloucester at Llandilo, in Carmarthenshire. After 
raising West Wales, he hurried to Builth, where the people 
were rising, in spite of their English or Anglicised lords. 
He encamped his scanty troops on a hill overlooking the 
river Irvon, while he himself went, unarmed and unattended, 
to confer with some local chiefs on December 11, 1282. 
In his absence his men were attacked. The rest is 
told in a few brief sentences by Mr. Morris. “ Llewelyn 
heard the noise of battle and hurried back. One 
Stephen de Frankton came upon him, not knowing who he 
was, and ran him through the body as he was without his 
armour. Not until the dead were being despoiled was it 
found that the dread Llewelyn was no more.” Thus, by a 
mere accident, perished the last hope of Welsh success. The 
insurrection died out almost immediately in South Wales. 
The men of Snowdon held out under David for another 
seven or eight months, but the spirit had gone out of the 
Welsh resistance. Llewelyn was the heart and soul of the 
national movement. 

“Tt is quite a commonplace of history,” says Mr. 
Morris (p. 293), “to contrast the tenacity of the Scot with 
the alternate fury and despondency of the Welshman.” Mr. 
Morris essays to combat this view. In addition to 
the difficulties already mentioned, Llewelyn was worse 
placed than Wallace or Bruce. Scotland was larger 
in area, richer in resources, more powerful in mate- 


rial than the small Principality of Gwynedd. After 
the conquest, far stronger garrisons were required 
for the Scotch than the Welsh castles; so that 


E:Jward was able to maintain his Welsh garrisons out of the 
revenues of the Principality, while his conquest of Scotiand 
drained his treasury. In Wales, the great Lords Marchers 
were on his side; in Scotland the nobles were always in- 
triguing when they were not openly in arms against him. 
During his Welsh campaign he had no dissensions at home 
to distract his attention; the English barons were always 
averse to serving in Scotland. In 1277 the number of 
Edward’s foot in Wales was 15,000; only on one occasion 
was the number exceeded in Scotland, though the opposing 
forces were far more numerous. Lastly, Edward, in 1282, 
was in the flower of his manhood ; his opponent had sat on 
an unquiet throne for over thirty-six years, he was war-worn 
and weary, and he had attained what seemed in medieval 
times to be the extreme old age of fifty-five years. Llewelyn 
in his prime, between 1357 and 1367, had played a great 
part in the national drama, and he had repeated the suc- 
cesses of his grandfather, Llewelyn the Great. His last 
campaign, in 1282, showed that he still retained 2 mezsure 
of his old daring and energy ; but he had five years earlier 





bartered away his chances of permanent success. On the 
other hand, Edward was an old man when he began the 
conquest of Scotland. When Wallace fell, fate gave to 
Scotland a young Norman noble of genius for a rational 
leader. The Bruce did little enough in Edwarai's lifetime ; 
but time was on his side, and he effected in Scotland against 
the weak Edward II. what the two Llewelyns kad done for 
Wales against John and the third Henry. When Edward's 
campaigns in Scotland and Wales are studied, the wonder 
is not that the Principality should have been conquered, but 
that it should have resisted so long and so successfully. 
Though we cannot agree with some of Mr. Morris’s 
comments and conclusions, we have been struck by the care 
and exactness with which all the facts are stated. On p. 12, 
however, Mr. Morris asserts as a fact what is still a matter 
of controversy. It is by no means certain that Rhys ap 
Tudor was killed by Bernard Newmarch ; and it is almost 
certain that the battle took place in Glamorgan, not Breck- 
nock. “ Carreg Cennen” is the correct name of the famous 
little castle near Llandilo, not “ Caer-cynan,” in spite of the 
authority ot William Owen (Dr. W. O. Pughe ?), which 
Mr. Morris cites (p. 310). The Madoc, who revolted in 
1294, was an illegitimate son of Llewelyn (p. 253). But the 
errors are exceedingly few, and Mr. Morris is to be con- 
gratulated on a very scholarly, helpful, and illuminating con- 
tribution to the military history of the Middle Ages. 


W. Lt. W. 





THE DAYS TO COME. 


ANTICIPATIONS. By H. G. Wells. London: Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 


AN argument often advanced against a future immortality 
rests upon the tranquil indifference to its nature which pre- 
vails amongst the mass of mankind. Which, if any, it is 
urged, would pause in the transactions of their business or 
their pleasure to consider the possibilities of the life beyond 
death ? The pleading is equally pregnant against the per- 
sistence of human energy in the present world. No one 
concerns himself beyond the immediate circle of his desires. 
Man heaps up wealth with engine-like activity, but makes no 
attempt to consider the conditions of life which will await 
his children who inherit it. Most forecasts of the future are 
pamphlets frankly controversial: the testing of the present 
tumultuous time by a pictured age of rest, or the revelation 
of the vexed dreariness of modern City life by the delinea- 
tion of the possibilities of human nature as unfolded in some 
future golden age. 


In Mr. Wells’s remarkable book a different method is 
essayed. The author, a man of science of no mean ability, 
attempts to apply the scientific method to the region of 
prophecy. There is no intrinsic difficulty standing in the 
way. Miracles happen indeed, but not frequently; and 
given a complete insight into present conditions, and allow- 
ing for the deflecting influences of the unexplored and in- 
calculable elements in man and Nature, it should not be 
impossible to indicate certain lines of future advance. Ex- 
istence in the year of grace 1900 to the vision of the men of 
a century earlier would seem, indeed, but a grotesque and 
painful nightmare: London, swollen from nine hundred 
thousand to six millions, strange mechanical invention, a 
life noisy, hurried, fevered, incredible. Yet, if examined 
in detail, there is no one element, with the possible excep- 
tion of the growth of the Salvation Army, which could not 
have been definitely foreseen by the man of science of a 
century ago. 

Mr. Wells has not entirely maintained the calm dis- 
passionate discussion of the possibilities of a century’s 
developnient. He has found himself compelled to follow the 
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precedent of the Hebrew prophets: prophecy, not as in the 
older acceptation, an inspired revelation of a disconnected 
future, but prophecy as a forecast through subtle insight, 
and as much a revelation of the present evil as a picture of 
the days tocome. Mr. Wells is sent to “ prophesy against 
this people”; and beneath the detached examination of 
twentieth-century progress is a burning indignation at con- 
temporary folly. “Government by the elect,” which he 
asserts has made in the past century Ireland and South 
Africa two centres of irremediable wrong” ; such manifesta- 
tions of war as those recently exhibited, with the “ altogether 
too elderly general on his obsolete horse,” leading the boys 
who will never be men to “ be shot in an avoidable quarrel 
by foes unseen”; the humorous muddle that we proudly 
term our Educational system ; the modern development of 
English “ literature ” from the inefficient bookseller to the 
welcome of the “ hundred-thousand ” success, which he re- 
gards as no more commendable than someone’s soap or some- 
one else’s pills: all these dreary wastes of ineptitude fill him 
with a kind of hopeless disgust. Even his vision of the 
future of the submerged populations is rather a bitter protest 
at the indifference, surcharged with gusty sentimentality, with 
which the governing and leisured classes confront the 
problem of the poor. His protest of the future choking of 
the abyss cuts and stings with something of that sava 
indignatio which illuminates such a pamphlet as that in 
which Swift recommended to the English people the eating 
of the Irish babies as a solution of the Insh problem; the 
indignation of the men compelled to stand aside helpless 
from the persistent tragedy of life while those who could 
help and save lead noisily and triumphantly down to death. 


What future roseate visions does Mr. Wells behold to 
cheer the reformer through the land of sand and thorns ? 
It must be confessed the visions are neither beatific nor 
stimulating. Few more chill forecasts of a drab future have 
ever been issued for the encouragement of mankind. Com- 
pared with the intoxicating dreams of a hundred years ago 
men may well shiver in a world grown cold to high aspira- 
tion. It is the iron age to whose triumph Mr. Wells would 
direct us: a dreary desert still to traverse before the attain- 
ment of the land of promise. The large hopes and magnifi- 
cent impulses which clothed the imagery of the poets of the 
Revolution have vanished in a kind of muddy acquiescence 
in the material advance of the scientists of the Reaction. 
Mr. Wells presents, indeed, a century of further persistent 
triumph of mechanical ingenuity. The world of a hundred 
years hence will be a world of still more hurried and eager 
striving. ‘The pigmy, by his intelligence, will continue to 
bend the Titan to his will. Mono-cycles progressing at 
eighty miles an hour, distributing London as far as Exeter 
and Nottingham ; aeroplanes sweeping between London and 
New York in a day ; war with novel and horrid mechanisms 
for the tearing to pieces of human flesh; subterranean 
vessels, air-guns dropping explosives, nation pressing 
against nation in a struggle for the overlordship of the world. 
One conceives a kind of dulled impression of a shouting, 
screeching, pushful, hustling existence; tranquillity rele- 
gated to the dead; a Chicago man’s vision of an earthly 
Paradise. But the spread of scientific invention is not the 
deep interest of those who watch the “ silent night of ages.” 
One recognises it as inevitable ; to denounce is as foolish as 
to acclaim. “Can you really turn a ray of light upon its 
axis by magnetism ?” wrote Carlyle in his diary; “and if 
you could, what should I care ?” It is the attitude towards 
mechanical discovery of all those concerned in the life of 
the Spirit. 

What of the development of that Spirit ? Mr. Wells, 
nothing if not Spencerian, discerns an increasing hetero- 
geneity, crystallising out into definite colonies, with definite 
aims, hopes, impulses, and codes of morals; as the one 
stream which has flown steadily since the triumph of 
Christianity breaks up on the rocks and shallows of the 
coming time. Mainly, however, he finds segregation, as 


now discernible, persisting into division into three great 
classes, recognition of which is the key to the develop- 
ments of the century. These are the Elect—the idlers, the 





dilettantists, those living on irresponsible wealth, the class 
that at present set a standard of taste and “muddle 
through” the strain of Government: the Engineers, the 
class to whom the future belongs: and the Abyss. The 
discovery of the engineers is the great illuminating revela- 
tion of Mr. Wells’s speculation. They form that class, at 
present for the most part inarticulate, who do things, 
especially in connection with modern scientific industry— 
from the actual mechanics up to leaders like Mr. Schwab 
or Sir William Armstrong. They are bound together by 
a kind of freemasonry of united effort; they study techni- 
calities, their papers and communications are largely in a 
jargon incomprehensible to the general. At present 
they make no attempt to run the world ; they are too busy 
perfecting mechanical appliance; they have occasionally 
turned aside to comment with smiling contempt upon the 
dismal chaos produced by the nerveless, absurd govern- 
ment of the gentlemanly Amateur. But they are the In- 
heritors of the future ; all the progress of things is driving 
the power into their hands ; sooner or later their patience 
will be worn out; it will be found directly in their interest 
to secure a government of efficiency. And when that 
moment comes Mr. Wells surmises—forced upon them, 
either by the sudden pressure of warfare, with a threatened 
repetition of South Africa in more vital issues; or by the 
swollen menace of the Abyss ; or by the mere weariness of 
the tediousness of incompetence—they will calmly take 
over the Government of the New Republic; the great 
Anglo-Saxon synthesis, which, with its centre somewhere in 
the Mississippi Valley, is destined to occupy the command- 
ing position in the counsels of the world. 


There will be no attempt, Mr. Wells is inclined to be- 
lieve, as in the French Revolution, to destroy or to perse- 
cute the rejected wealthy. The engineers will permit them 
heedlessly to dance out their pitiful existence, grimly con- 
fident that their ways inevitably lead to death. There will 
be a semblance of Court and of society; fine dresses, 
quaint ceremonies, eagerness as now for place and position, 
the things of the world, and the glory of them. There will 
be pleasure cities, of which types are already appearing, 
conspicuous for the monstrous and extravagant crime which 
hastens the process of dissolution. They will play at living, 
play at literature, play at religion—Mr. Wells discerns a 
religion of ritual processions, picturesque architecture, and 
asceticisms as the only surviving organised faith of the 
twenty-first century. They will probably fail even to recog- 
nise that they have become negligible, that they have ceased 
to count in the world’s advance. Only playing at benevo- 
lence will be denied them, the engineers having different 
ideas of the future of the poor than that of serving perpetu- 
ally as subject for the satisfying “charity” of those whe 
desire novel sensation. 


And these future dispassionate scientific rulers of man- 
kind will have different ideas also of the right methods of 
treatment of this disastrous and incurable populace. In the 
case of the rich thev will permit them to dance their natural 
course to destruction ; in the case of the poor the destruc- 
tion will be accelerated by the artificial methods of science. 
The Engineers will throttle the Abyss; quietly eliminat- 
ing it as they would eliminate any useless or impeding 
machinery. By the sterilisation of the unfit, by euthanasia, 
by the encouragement of “ modest suicide,” will be accom- 
plished “the merciful obliteration of all weak and silly and 
pointless things.” 

Such in main outline is Mr. Wells’s drab and sinister 
vision of the immediate future development of the more 
progressive human races. It is a pitiful termination to the 
long-tangled history of the growth of modern civilised com- 
munities. The demand for efficiency has worked itself 
out; the human animal has become efficient; and in the 
becoming has lost all things for which efficiency was 
cesired. The one tree so carefully nurtured has slain all 
others beneath its shade. The men of the future will be 
skilled in science, in technical detail ; they will read techni- 
cal papers, of which the Zancet or Engineering furnish a 
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dismal forecast ; they will be uninterested in art or litera- 
ture or philosophy. Nature, except as a mechanism, will 
be a sealed book to them ; emotion will be tolerated in so 
far as it is compatible with efficiency ; fleeing most of all 
from the cruel madness of love they will marry and beget 
children with sane calculation towards this end. They 
will, Mr. Wells holds, be religious men, finding a “ purpose 
in the totality of things”; projecting, as the Brocken 
spectre, their own image upon the immensity beyond, and 
discerning a God as animated by the same engine-like 
activity and loveless eagerness as they themselves possess. 
It is difficult for one discerning the signs of the times to 
wriggle from the grasp of Mr. Wells’s conclusions. With- 
cut the miracle it must be acknowledged these things must 
happen. One must only pray as before for the coming of 
the miracle. Otherwise one must also anticipate a sudden 
disastrous awakening to the lurking inquiry, “To what 
end? to what end?” with the only conceivable result, a 
re-echo of the famous determination of Huxley to “ hail 
the advent of some kindly comet, which would sweep the 
whole affair away as a desirable consummation.” 


C. F. G. M. 





ONE OF MANY. 


With STEyN AND DE Wert. By Philip Pienaar (of the Trans- 
vaal Telegraph Service). London: Methuen and Co. 
3s. 6d. 


Tuis little book is interesting rather than valuable. It 
would be even more interesting, and certainly far more 
valuable, if it had been written by one quite familiar with 
English, or translated by a very careful translator. We do 
not say this by way of assertion either that the writer is 
unacquainted with our tongue, or that the MS. has had to 
be translated at all. Indeed, @ priori one would imagine it 
most probable that an employee of the Transvaal Telegraphs 
would be quite familiar with the language he employs, but 
we mean that there is a perpetual quotation of common- 
place phrases from our standard authors, and a curious way 
of putting in little un-English expressions, which give the 
book a foreign flavour. If one were asked the principal impres- 
sion left by what is certainly a veracious account of things 
actually seen and lived, the answer would be the extraor- 
dinary lack of discipline which has throughout hampered 
the enemy. One finds on page 7 Joubert saying: “ Others 
want leave to go home ; you asked for leave to come to the 
front. But your time is so short it is hardly worth while ; 
still, I am glad to see such a spirit among you young people,” 
for all the world like the headmaster of a school! Again, 
on page 13, referring to the blowing,up by our forces of one 
of the Boer siege-guns at Ladysmith we have the conversa- 
tion quoted : 
““* How was that possible ?’ 


“*We can think what we like. 


Why was the burgher- 
guard absent ? It is shameful !’” 


That is not the spirit of an army. It reminds one 
rather of the egregious Mr. Seddon with his one week’s 
imprisonment for sleeping on sentry go. On page 104 we 
have one of a great number of similar remarks: “ What was 
our surprise to find the whole place [Heilbron] full of 
English.” _If it were a single exception one could under- 
stand it, but the book is full of this spirit ; and, indeed, it is 
a powerful aid to understanding what the war has been like 
to see the extraordinary looseness of organisation obtaining 
during its first nine months. There can be little doubt that 
the idiotic policy of our Government has remedied this 
somewhat, and that the enemy have now a much stricter 
bond of discipline than he had at the time of which our 





author writes. But it will never in the nature of things be 
the discipline of a regular regiment, and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that one of the worst effects of the present 
war is that we have been opposed with so little success to 
a people so brave as to lead us to imagine that discipline 
is not the indispensable thing it is in a modern army. 

Dealing as it does with a period long past, it is not 
exactly information that one seeks from these pages, and 
yet one gets it in twenty places; and the information is so 
exact, living, and unconscious that it is all the more valu- 
able. For instance, of the Boer surprise when Spion Kop 
was occupied ; 


“Startled, we gazed at Spion Kop’s top, only five hundred 
yards away, but invisible, covered with the thick mist as 
with a veil.” 


Or again: 


“. . . Owing to the British advance on Kimberley, the 
idea had become general that we should have to give up 
Ladysmith in any case, and therefore our men were drawn 
back from the river, preparatory to a general retirement. 
Pieters’ Heights were held till everything was ready, and 
then the retirement was effected without even an attempt 
at pursuit by the enemy.” 


Again, all the information with regard to Scheepers is 
excellently vivid, and was so obviously written not only 
before the murder of that unhappy young man, but even 
before there was any question of his capture, that it is the 
more convincing. We see Scheepers on p. 99 thoroughly 
incorporated with the Free State Forces, neither 
regarding himself nor regarded by others as a rebel; on 
the contrary, a leader of regular forces, never dreaming 
of treating the prisoners he might capture save as regular 
soldiers should treat honourable opponents. Nothing has 
been published during the whole period of the war which 
makes one see more clearly what will be the effect upon its 
future course of such insane actions as the killing of 
Scheepers and of Lotter. It is also interesting to discover 
that Scheepers was regarded in South Africa as someone 
for whom Mr. Chamberlain had taken an especial dislike ; 
but whether the Afrikanders got this opinion from the © 
secret correspondence they have captured we are not told. 
It is, by the way, a matter of first importance for English- 
men to remember that a great many confidential despatches, 
which we have never heard of, are in the hands of the 
enemy. It will account for a dozen things that are otherwise 
unaccountable. The mention of the traitor Vilonel and the 
description of his trial on pp. 135 to 137 make one wonder 
who the Vilonel is (the authorities call him General Vilonel) 
who has lately been offering to fight against his fellow- 
countrymen. The character of these very despicable men 
whom we have had the weakness to employ is another 
matter upon which the enemy are unfortunately better in- 
formed than ourselves. 

Finally, we would advise our readers to read with the 
greatest care the whole description of De Wet’s position 
and method of action which they will find from p. 96 to 
p. 100. We extract from it this excellent little pas- 
sage, which at the same time will give a better idea of the 
book, perhaps, than some of the sentences we have already 
quoted with a more special purpose : 


“The chief then introduced me to De Wet. Compared 
with Louis Botha, or almost any other of our generals, De 
Wet presented but a sorry sight. His manners are uncouth, 
and his dress careless to a degree. His tactlessness, abrupt 
speech, and his habit of thrusting his tongue against his 
palate at every syllable do not lesson his undeniable at- 
tractiveness. But De Wet, if he lacks culture, certainly has 
an abundance of shrewdness, and is not without dignity at 
times. And I must confess that it is chiefly owing to De 
Wet and Steyn that the war did not end at the fall of 
Pretoria. What is the secret of his success? This: he has 
one idea, one only—the independence of his country. Say 
to him ‘If the English win——’ and he breaks in—‘If the 
heavens fall——” 

“Choosing his lieutenants by results only, he is assured 
of good service. An incorrect report, and the unlucky scout 
is tried by court-martial,” 
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BRITISH ART BOOKS. 


BRITISH SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF To-DAy. By M. H. 
Spielmann. London: Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


ConsTaBLe. By C. J. Holmes. (The Artists’ Library. Edited 
by Laurence Binyon.) London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. 
2s. 6d, net. 


IN saying that Mr. Spielmann’s book is just what was 
wanted, we trust that we shall be held guiltless of too much 
or too little praise. There are certain works which, with- 
out showing any superabundance of greatness or brilliancy, 
yet fill their appointed niche in the world’s literature by 
virtue of a certain intrinsic worth and sterling honesty of 
purpose, and we gladly concede both qualities to the 
volume before us. To compile an encyclopedic list of 
living sculptors in this country betokens in itself a monu- 
mental industry ; to compare them, each with the other, 
without offence, is a rare achievement that any art critic 
might be proud of. Mr. Spielmann has performed his 
task with consummate tact, and we congratulate him on the 
result ; contenting ourselves, for criticism, with one or two 
debatable points contained within his ably-written intro- 
ductory chapters. The first thing that strikes us is the 
healthy optimism of the writer’s attitude towards the pre- 
sent state of British sculpture, an attitude with which we 
heartily sympathise. There has been a revival in our sculp- 
ture. It dates a quarter of a century back, it owes its in- 
ception, as Mr. Spielmann admits, to certain French artists 
whom circumstances sent hither, and, fed partly by the 
French school and partly inspired by the feeling of the 
Italian Renaissance, it has waxed steadily stronger. Yet 
in spite of foreign influences, temptations as it were to 
belong to other nations, our sculpture has an essen- 
tially British character—so says Mr. Spielmann. 

Now, leaving the last point alone for a moment, we 
will turn to the unfortunate but undoubted fact that to the 
general British public sculpture is an exotic. Even in an 
art gallery it is the thing that is looked at last and least, 
whilst the statuary of our public places is regarded as a 
somewhat tiresome matter of course. One might be par- 
doned for jumping to the conclusion that this indifference 
is due to the national want of feeling for sculpture, but this 
is not the first reason given by Mr. Spielmann. He prefers 
to think that we are indifferent to sculpture, because colour 
flatters the eye more than form ; hence the greater interest 
shown in painting. Against this, the art tendencies of the 
British public have always been in favour of black and 
white, etchings, &c., rather than painted pictures, not only 
on account of the former’s greater cheapness but of their 
greater intelligibility. A child’s eye is flattered by colour, 
but our public, in this respect at any rate, is not a child. 
The ancient Egyptians eked out the attractions of their 
statues by giving them eyes of coloured stone, and they 
painted their bas-reliefs with gaudy colours ; but our civili- 
sation is not that of the ancient Egyptians. We are ready 
to admit that the national taste for bad colour dwarfs that 
for good, though this again hardly proves a general desire 
for colour at all. On the whole, therefore, in considering 
the comparative unpopularity of sculpture, we are disposed 
to put the colour question aside. 

However, we quite agree with Mr. Spielmann that sculp- 
ture is more difficult to apprehend than painting. In this 
country there are certain things that stand in the way of a 
national appreciation. Save at Chatsworth, and one or 
two other private collections, no attempt has been made 
to exhibit statuary in harmonious and attractive surround- 
ings; to this extent it has fared worse than the sister art. 
Sculpturesque adornment in our parks and public places 
has made some little progress of late years, but the good is 
so indiscriminately mixed with the bad that its value is ob- 


literated. It is therefore not surprising, argues Mr. Spiel- 
mann, that the populace remains indifferent. But he would 
have it that the grievance of the absence of sculpture gal- 
leries is more sentimental than real, because sculpture 
always looks better in its natural surroundings. He would 
have it, too, that British sculpture, despite its uncongenial 
circumstances, is essentially the product of a British school. 
Though the art is an exotic, though the public surpasses 
itself in indifference, though the revival came inthe first 
place from France and Renaissance Italy, though the best 
of the modern sculptors owe their artistic education to 
France, though, finally, the sculpture that is “a suggestion 
of reality shrouded in poetry and grace” is the modern 
French ideal as well as our own, British sculpture is never- 
theless British in character. We candidly confess that we 
are unable to follow Mr. Spielmann when he is at such 
pains to draw this artistic frontier line, and as regards 
sculpture the limitation appears particularly unwise. What 
the characteristics of a truly British sculpture are, or of what 
ia Mr. Spielmann’s eyes they consist, we do not pretend to 
know. In view, however, of the facts, it seems a pity 
to insist so much upon this quality of Britishness, not only 
because we don’t believe it exists but also because, in tak- 
ing this line, he asks us to admire a thing not for its beauty 
but for its independence of external influencies. “ You 
English think with your ears,” said Canova. Mr. Spiel- 
mann is inclined to reason with his patriotic heart. 


We have not the space to deal with the individual 
criticisms in this volume, which are well-informed and just. 
Save in the case of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, he shows no parti- 
cular favours, whilst he is not wanting in generous appre- 
ciation of the merits of all. Concerning Mr. Gilbert, he 
writes: “No country can boast an artist, at once sculptor 
and artificer, of more extraordinary genius since the time of 
Cellini.” Mr. Gilbert worked under Cavelier at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. The sculptors, the women sculp- 
tors, the medallists, the silversmiths, and the painter-sculp- 
tors are dealt with under separate headings, and the repro- 
ductions are admirable. 


Whilst we scout the British element in modern British 
sculpture, we grant it without hesitation to the subject of 
the volume which Mr. Holmes contributes to the Artists’ 
Library series. There has been a great deal written about 
Jchn Constable ; there have been many creditable attempts 
to assign to him his proper place in Art; but we know of 
nothing better calculated to give the average reader a con- 
cise idea of why the great landscape painter is, and should 
be, venerated than this short, but exceedingly clever critical 
monograph. A just appreciation of Constable’s limita- 
tions, as well as of his merits, is less likely at this time of 
day to injure the painter’s reputation than would be an 
indiscriminate outpouring of enthusiasm, and we welcome 
the combination accordingly ; whilst the incidental denun- 
ciation of the landscape school that intervened between 
Constable and our own time, blinding many to the true 
merit of the former, cannot but be considered wholesome. 
For these mid-century lights the author has little or no 
mercy ; even Cox and De Wint are not spared. The most 
interesting part, however, of Mr. Holmes’s work is neces- 
sarily that which traces Constable’s influence on the land- 
scape art of to-day, showing how far the artist was a modern 
and how far the reverse: That he based his technique on 
a careful study of the older schools there is no doubt ; that 
towards the close of his life, when his main feeling was for 
the brilliancy of open-air effects, he played with revolu- 
tionary theories no one who has studied his sketches can 
deny. And, in discussing his modernity, Mr. Holmes 
makes him very modern indeed. Some studies of foliage, 
suggesting “the shimmer of wet grass and leaves in sun- 
light” induce a comparison with Monet; whilst the fact 
that he occasionally “ by a loose tremulous handling caught 
the effect of atmospheric vibration” recalls Monet’s scien- 
tific divisionism. Only there is still the difference that, 
spot and splash as he would, Constable retained to the last 
the old practice of treating his pictures to a solid founda- 
tion in monochrome. Above all, the individuality of the 
artist’s work lies in its essentially English character. He 
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was the painter of Suffolk scenery as emphatically as 
Millet was the painter of the French peasant, though, as 
Mr. Holmes shows, his point of view differed very widely 
from that of the great Frenchman. Constable loved the 
things he painted long before he painted them, and it is 
to his simple and wholly English admiration of nature: in 
England that his success must be attributed. 


F. J. M. 





THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. 


‘Tuus SrakeE ZARATHUSTRA: A Book for All and None. By 
briedrich Nietzsche. ‘Translated by Thomas Common. 
London: William “Reeves. 


‘Tuere has been a good French translation of some of 
Nietzsche’s works in existence for a long time, so that it 
was & new joy to the philosopher to be able to read him- 
self in that tongue ; for others of his writings French might 
be a fitting vehicle, but less so for Z’ius Spake Zarathustra. 
English ceriainly is not, and we doubt whether Mr. Common 
has made the best of a bad job. For a prose poem our 
ordinary colloquial Latinisims are not elevated enough, and 
Mr. Common has to use them; even the solemn Miltonic 
Latinisms weuld not do, for they would be out of place. 
Attempts, again, to use simple Saxon words are not always 
successful. 

‘Thus : 

“Sie sind misstrauisch gegen die Kinsiedler und glauben 
nicht, dass wir kommen, um zu schenken. Uusre Schritte 
klingen ihnen zu einsam durch die Gassen ” 

becomes 

“They are suspicious of sodilary-dwellers, aud du not 
believe that we come with gifts. 

“Our foutsteps in the strects suuud tov lonesomely tor 
them.” 

Again: 

“Was ist der Affe ftir den Menschen? Ein Gelichter 
vder ein schmerzliche Scham.” 

“What is the ape to man? a ridicule or a grievous 
shame.” 

“Bleibt der Erde treu und glaubt Denen nicht, welche 
euch von iiberirdischen Hoffnungen reden.”’ 

‘Remain true to the earth, and do not believe those who 
speak to you of supernatural hopes.” 

Supernatural loses the fine point of “ iiberirdisch.” Again : 

_““Saure Apfel giebt es freilich, deren Loos will, dass sie 
bis auf den letzen Tag des Herbstes warten: und zugleich 
werden sie reif, gelb und runzelig.” 

“To be sure there are sour apples, whose lot decides that 
they should wait till the last day of autumn—and they be- 
come simultaneously ripe, yellow, and shrivelled. 


“ Decides ” 
the original. 


and “simultaneously” spoil the simplicity of 

The translation is seen at its best in passages where 
“lonesome dwellers” and “overmen” are not heard of, 
Vhus one might select Mr. Common’s rendering of the well- 
known passage on Christ, which Nietzsche would not have 
written. if he had been conscious of its egotism. ‘To have 
asked him to refrain on the ground of offence that would 
be given to the consciences of Christian men would have 
been idle: 

“Verily, that Hebrew whom the preachers of slow death 
honour died too early; and to many it has proved a 
calamity that he died too early. 

“As yet he had only known tears and the melancholy of 
the Hebrews, along with the hatred of the good and the 
just—the Hebrew Jesus; longing for death thereupon over- 
took him. 

‘*Had he but remained in the wilderness, and far away 
from the good and the just! Perhaps he would then have 
learnt to live and love the earth—and laughter also! 


“Believe it, my brethren! He died too early; he him- 
self would have disavowed his doctrine, if he had attained 
my age! He was noble enough to disavow! 

“But he was still immature. ‘The youth loves imma- 
turely, and he also hates man and the earth immaturely. 
His heart and the wings of his spirit are still shackled and 
constrained.” 


There are absurdities for some of which the translator 
is not responsible, as they were in the original; thus he 
could only render “die bunte Kuh” (the name of the city 
which Zarathustra loved and left) “ the Piebald Cow” ; but 
there was no need to turn the heading of the chapter en- 
titled in the German “ Von alten und jungen Weiblein ” 
into “Old and Young Girls,” and to refer throughout to 
Zarathustra’s interlocutor as the “old girl,” as that phrase 
has in English undignified associations. 

Another passage, a short piece of narrative, seems to 
be worth the quoting : 


“One day, owing tu the heat, Zarathustra had fallen 
asleep under the fig tree, and had put his arms over his 
face. And there came an adder and bit him on the neck, 
sv that she screamed with pain. When he had taken his 
arm from his face he looked at the serpent, and then it 
recognised the eyes of Zarathustra, wriggled awkwardly, 
and tried to glide away. ‘ Not so,’ said Zarathustra, ‘thou 
hast not yet got my thanks! Thou hast awakened me in 
time. I have still a long journey.’ ‘Thou hast a short 
journey,’ said the adder, sorrowfully, ‘my poison is fatal.’ 
Zarathustra laughed. ‘When did ever a dragon die of a 
serpent’s poison?’ said he. * But take back thy poison! Thou 
art not rich enough to make me a present of it.’ Then the 
adder fell on his neck once more, and licked his wound.” 


It is usual in works of this kind to have refrains, and 
such should have some poetic quality, which ought, if 
possible, to be preserved in the translation. One of the 
chapters 1s headed “ The Flies in the Market-piace,” and 
the refrain of it is thus given: “It is not thy fate to be a 
fly-flap ” (Nicht ist es dein Loos, ein Fliegenwedel zu sein). 

Mr. Common has not been content with translating 
this portion of the “ prose poem”; he has given us a pre- 
face containing a short appreciation of Nietzsche, and sume 
leading opinions of him. ‘These are chiefly by Dr. Alex- 
ander ‘Ville and Bernard Shaw. One of Mr. Shaw’s is also 
about the Fabian Society. Dr. ‘Ville, who had to flee from 
his office in the University of Aberdeen, not so much for 
holding unpopular views about the Boer war, as for the 
manner im which, being who he was, he communicated 
them to others, is cited as saying, 

‘‘in a democratic age like ours anti-democratic tetidencies 
will at once be denounced, and the gospel of physiological 
superiority will meet with that immortal Chandala hatred 
which is so powerful because it is disguised under the 
mask of humility and renunciation.” 


Mr. Common, however, in his own person, is savage 
with obscurantists and chair-philosophers. “ ‘The fact is 
that almost any page of Nietzsche’s writings is worth more 
than dozens of volumes of the ethical trash, such as Muir- 
head’s Elements of Ethics and Seth’s Study ef Ethical 
Principles. . The former writer has studied the 
half-crazy Berkeley and his stupid followers,” &c. But why 
su ferocious, sir? ‘The possession of the truth was sup- 
posed to make men free, and not merely free with their 
tongues. If Professor Seth was angry, why follow him ? 
He writes for the slaves, and the slaves read him. Your 
apostle’s philosophy is not the formal, official philosophy 
ct the schools, and it is yonr boast that it is not; then why 
not leave the schools to the scholars? We cannot all be 
“overmen,” and it might upset the chances of the few over- 
men if all the slaves rushed at the new doctrines. Certain 
priests are wiser than you, for they would keep the sacred 
Looks from the laity. 

People will read Nietzsche. as they read Carlyle, be- 
cause they like to have the palate tickled. A few will take 
him, and themselves as his disciples, seriously and rave at 
the rest, and if they know not ‘Thrasymachus, will think it 
all new, and true; but secarus judical erbis ferraram. 


H. M. C. 
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EVIL DAYS. 


CAVALIER AND Puritan. By Lady Newdigate Newdegate. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d. 


Mary Ricn, Counress or Warwick. By Charlotte Fell Smith. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. . 18s. net. 


Tue period of the Restoration is not a favourite one with 
English people. ‘Those who have an acquaintance with the 
general course of our history are perhaps less informed 
about the times of Charles II. and his royal brother than 
about any others. Beyond a vague impression that nobody 
then living was to be trusted in any relation of life, with 
scme curious facts about the foundation of certain duke- 
doms, they have very little notion of what went on. The 
professed student of history is often not much wiser, for 
good reasons. England, during those days, was a cipher. 
As a patriot, one can only follow her course with disgust. 
As a tracer of the movements of European society, one turns 
naturally to France, then the undoubted centre of the 
world, not even approached in strength and activity by any 
other Power; one turns even to the Netherlands or to 
Brandenburg rather than to England. Yet one lesson worth 
learning is to be drawn from the history of that time of 
degradation, the same lesson that is to be drawn from such 
black intervals in the story of any other great nation, the 
lesson of political courage. There were men and women 
at work in the years when the cause of civilisation seemed 
utterly lost. They never despaired, for they were convinced 
that they were right, and majorities were no more to therm 
than stones on the beach, or grass-blades in the meadow. 
Mere numbers were nothing to their strong belief. Ii was 
they who had another ideal to offer to the new generation, 
when it found the life of its fathers too empty to be lived. 
John Bunyan pursued his way, hunted and persecuted and 
unshaken. Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, whose bio- 
graphy is before us, stood quietly and firmiy apart from the 
carnival of vice and folly toward which every worldly in- 
fluence drew her. ‘The spirit of the Puritans was continued 
in their children; the excesses which had condemned it 
were done away, ‘nd the strength of it, which was the most 
excellent of all political wisdom, remained and prevailed. 

Sir Richard Newdigate, the homely hero of Lady 
Newdigate Newdegate’s Cavalicr and Puritan, was not a 
leader of men. He was neither a ruffian nor a saint. He 
was a staunch Protestant, strenuous for the Church of 
England, which in those days was at its highest pitch of 
power. At no time, however, had it ever done so little for 
godliness in the national life. Its chief supporters were the 
most profligate part of the community. So long as a 
Cavalier did not frequent a conventicle, which he found an 
easy restriction, he might do very much as he pleased. And 
the description of the state of society which we get in the 
early part of this volume adds something to the most lurid 
pictures of aristocratic rowdyism which have been painted 
for us in history or in fiction. 

Sir Richard’s father was probably the only man who 
ever rose to be Lord Chief Justice of England, and yet died 
a practising counsel at.the Bar. ‘The explanation is that 
he was raised to the Bench by Cromwell, and after the 
Restoration succeeded with much difficulty in obtaining 
confirmation in his former dignity of Serjeant. A lawyer 
heart and soul, he turned over his estates to his son, and 
died in harness in his chambers in Chancery-lane. 

Sir Richard, living on the Warwickshire lands, man- 
aged them carefully, but not too successfully. Kindness of 
heart, allied to weakness in arithmetic, played havoc with 
his accounts. We read in an_entry on a certain rent-day, 
“ All paid but John King, and I forgive him because very 
Poor.” And again, when Sir Richard had worked out an 
excellent balance in hand, on paper, we find him adding, in 
a mood of fine candour, “’Tis false, I have not so much by 
a great deal.” 

But the cream of Lady Newdegate’s book is in the 
extracts from Sir Richard’s London correspondence. Like 


many of the rich country gentlemen, he employed a number 
of persons in London to furnish him with “ news-letters ” on 
the doings of the town, and much of the book 
before us is composed of extracts from them. ‘These 
letters were the work of the direct forerunners 
of modern journalism. “ Intelligencers ” they were 
called then; their direct descendants of to-day are called, 
as we learn from the reports of recent civil and crimi- 
minal cases, “ news-investigators.” We are told how, while 
Charles and his Court “lay” at Winchester, “Sir Roger 
Dallison, of Lincolnshire, having in his Wine dangerously 
wounded an Innocent Country fellow, and being carried 
before the Mayor of Winchester for the same, gave 
the Mayor two boxes on the ear, and was by his 
Majesty’s command committed to the dungeon.” = Mr. 
Bowker’s ears must tingle, in more senses than one, to 
read this. Again, we have a glimpse of Tory political 
methods in London. “ On Sunday night the Lord Kingston 
and Lord Hunsdon, with Captain Billingsly and about 
twelve more, went from Wills’s Coffee House to Peter’s in 
Covent Garden to affront the Whigs, where they looked 
about the Room and cried, ‘ D the Whigs for Rogues, 
&ec.’ ” 

Poor Sir Richard died unhappy. He was hotly at feud 
with his children, his daughters and second son having 
joined with the young Richard “ in his hellish contrivances.” 

It was no more than a family quarrel of a common kind, 
but Sir Richard took it to heart, and left all his money 
away from his children. It is gratifying to read that the 
will was judged invalid. 

The Countess of Warwick’s remarkable character con- 
tained no feature more pleasant than her enthusiasm for 
Leighs Priory “ delicious Leez,” where she passed so much 
of her life. ‘The authoress has compiled a mass of interest- 
ing material about the eminent people of that day with 
whom the Countess came in contact. The most curious 
matter in the book is the collection of “Occasional Medita- 
tions,” the titles of which have a delicious quaintness. Some 
of them almost tell their own moral story. “Upon a dam 
that was made to stop water, but after a little time the water 
forced its way through.” “Upon taking a great deal of 
pains to take out a spot of ink out of a white paper, yet some 
sully still remaining.” “Upon a door being opened to iet 
in a person of quality, and a great many common People 
then crowding in.” “ Upon Lord Gray’s house at Epping 
that fell suddenly flat to the ground.” And lastly, “ Upon a 
Person who had great Knowledge and very quick, but un- 
sanctified, Parts.” This was Rochester. ~~ 
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SONS OF THE Sworp. Woods. London : 


Heinemann. 6s. 


By Margaret L. 


lirry Dawn. London: Edward 


Arnold. 6s. 


THE By M. E. Coleridge. 


Tue Portion or Lanour. By Mary E. Wilkins. London and 
New York: Harpers. 6s. 
SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. London: 


Heinemann. 6s. 


By Mrs. Henry Dudency. 


PosiTIVELY the last batch of the enormous rgor output of 
novels—the language of the wine list is accidental, but not 
inappropriate—is now before us. It consists of four very 
typical and interesting novels, by members of that sex which 
is most responsible for the abundance of the year’s crop. 
They are very distinct and individual bits of work, and do 
not help us in the least to generalise on the subject of 
women writers. Indeed, we are quickly coming to the con- 


clusion that the only distinguishing mark of the lady novelist 
is her extraordinary perseverance—partly due, no doubt, to 
the fact that employment for women is still more restricted 
than for men. She will finish a novel when she has reached 
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a condition of boredom with it that would send a man to 
South Africa or the City. ‘That there is much more average 
excellence in their works than in men’s is a corroboration of 
this view. Anthony ‘Trollope was an accident among men ; 
he is the rule among women. Yet this quality of persever- 
ance does not necessarily show itself in the novelist’s work. 
Jt is becoming increasingly difficult to detect the internal 
marks of evidence of the sex of the writers. Mrs. Woods, 
in her admirable novel of the Peninsular War, Sons of the 
Sword, is perhaps exceptionally impersonal. It would cer- 
tainly be very difficult to point to distinguishing traits of sex 
in her work. Fora romantic novel of war Sons of the Sword 
is singularly unsentimental, though it perhaps shows a kind 
of inverted sentimentality in its needless rejection of the 
happy ending. Its most noticeable achievement is its por- 
trait of Napoleon, who is made neither heroic nor mean, 
but a very real figure, with littlenesses which do not obscure 
his greatness, and a greatness which does not make one 
overlook his littlenesses. The hero in the novel is a 
Colonel Hector Vidal, a good type of the dashing cavalry 
officer, a type that now and again, but not often, becomes 
an individual. The heroine, Angela Dillon, an Irishwoman 
detained as an English spy by Napoleon’s orders, known dur- 
ing the episode in her life which the novel describes as 
Mademoiselle Séraphine, is a charming, well-realised figure, 
quite equal to meeting and vanquishing all the dashing 
Chasseurs of Napoleon’s army. Mrs. Woods has best 
realised the campaign in which her tale is set in the descrip- 
tion of two marches, a forced march of Napoleon’s and 
Moore’s famous retreat on Corunna. Here is a fragment of 
the former, which should be read in full to be appreciated. 
I: describes the Grand Army crossing a pass in mid-winter. 
“The wind, continually sweeping over the bare top of 
the Pass, had prevented any great accumulation of snow 
there, and, what there was, was frozen sufficiently hard to 
bear the light weight of Séraphine, though the men often 
sank in it above their knees. They could now see the head 
of the advancing army, pushing up a long reach of the road 
not far below them. Its colours—blue preponderating—its 
constituent atoms, showed clearly now; the serried points 
of arms, the slow plunging and ploughing upwards of great 
guns and waggons, that heaved to the struggles of lashed, 
exhausted horses. They could see the gunners and the 
drivers pushing at the wheels till they sometimes fell on 
their faces in the freezing snow. In front of the guns ad- 
vanced slowly and with difficulty a squadron of Chasseurs 
of the Guard, leading their horses. Then came a number 
of staff-officers and infantry of the Guard, all alike march- 
ing six abreast and linked arm-in-arm to resist the force of 
the blast. Then followed, in a ceaseless stream, more guns, 
more waggons, more infantry, more dismounted cavalry; 
the mass only broken where a waggon or a gun, overset or 
stuck fast in a drift, blocked the road. And far away be- 


hind them the plain continued the vast panorama of their 
march. 


“The Sergeant, with his eyes rivetted first on one point 
then on another, could not contain his exultation: 

“* There it is on the march. Artillery, baggage-train— 
everything complete. O that Little Corporal! He hears 
the news yesterday, he saddles and bridles an army of sixty 
thousand men as easily as another man would saddle and 
bridle his horse, and, houp-li! he is on its back and vault- 
ing over this detestable little Sierra as he vaulted over the 
Great St. Bernard. That is he—yes, I can swear that is he 
himself. Look! He is standing by the foremost gun. 
Heave, boys! Now, then, you horses! Ay, there it goes! 
That's the way things march when our little Great Man is 
there.’ ” 

Sons of the Sword is the most notable addition made 
to historical fiction for some seasons, but there are those 
who will prefer the real thing in Marbot’s Memoirs. 

The Fiery Dawn is another historical romance with a 
subject that should have made it. It centres round the 
risings of the Legitimists in France under Louis Philippe. 
These risings were in support of the infant son of the 
Duchess of Berry, who was herself a most adventurous 
person and inspired the most chivalric devotion in her 
followers. ‘They are associated with the romantic revival 
in France, and, next to her own, Victor Hugo’s is the name 
most frequently on the lips of the followers of “the silly, 
romantic Duchess.” Unfortunately, though the author of 
The King with Two Faces has seen the possibilities of the 
subject, she has been unequal to making the most of them. 





To choose a romantic young poet for the hero of the book, 
and in the course of it to turn him from an affected puppy 
into a man fit for martyrdom was undoubtedly the right idea, 
but how difficult it is to be quite sure what his creator does 
mean by Lucien Sylvestre! The book is spasmodically, 
even incoherently, written. ‘The plot is puzzling, without 
providing any great prize for those who trouble to solve the 
puzzle. It is a book full of wasted possibilities, though with 
moments of good romantic stuff. It does not fulfil the pro- 
mise of Zhe King with Two Faces. 

We pass from historical romance to something very 
different in Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s Ze Portion of Labour. 
Miss Wilkins’s workmanship is always graceful and distin- 
guished, but she is at her best in miniature work. Even her 
most successful long novel, Pembroke, was disfigured by 
some startling and unexpected melodrama, and her later 
ones, Madelon and Jerome, have been even more so dis- 
figured. The Portion of Labour is little more than a melo- 
drama masquerading as a realistic description of the life of 
a labouring family in an American manufacturing village. 
That it is interesting and readable, and that it successfully 
appeals to the emotions, is only to say that it is by Miss 
Wilkins, but we have never read a novel of hers that the 
intellect so completely rejected. When we say that the 
dénoucment is brought about by unexpected success in a 
speculation, in which the leading labourer has imag- 
ined that he has lost all his money, and by his 
daughter, the infant prodigy of the early part of 
the book and the heroine of the later, marry- 
ing the capitalist employer, we shall have perhaps 
sufficiently expressed what we mean, and shall have said 
the worst of the book. On the other side, we must record 
the attempt to express both sides of the question in the in- 
dustrial war which is described, and many well-realised 
figures, such as Andrew Zelotes and his mother, the father 
and grandmother of the heroine, who is herself rather an 
elusive piece of perfection. Some of the descriptions of the 
factory life ring true. It is, in short, a book that is likely 
to be popular, but it cannot be reckoned with Miss Wilkins’s 
most artistic and most characteristic work. 

There is always an interesting point of view and plenty 
of “go” about a novel by Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Spindle 
and Plough is no exception to the rule. Shalisha Pilgrim ~ 
is a “new woman” heroine of quite an attractive kind. 
Shalisha gardens, and Mrs. Dudeney makes one realise the 
fascination and absorbing character of the pursuit. She also 
sees her silly mother through several absurd love affairs, but is 
not finally successful, for Mrs. Pilgrim elopes one fine morn- 
ing in an apple-green dress to marry a builder of suburban 
villas. Mrs. Dudeney describes this mother well, but with 
a bitterness that too often turns the kumour sour. It is a 
suggestive book, written with a considerable knowledge of 
character, and we recommend it with the warning that it 
is something of an experiment, like Shalisha’s profession, 
and may offend. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Hk Anglo-Japanese Agreement fell just a little flat 
in the City. ‘The Stock Exchange is rather scep- 
tical about the Government’s diplomatic triumphs since 
the Anglo-German fiasco, and was inclined to believe that 
there “ was not much in it.” It was also argued that the 
Agreement, if it did really bind anybody to anything, might 
very easily prove a nuisance in the present state of Euro- 
pean politics. So Consols fell 4% on the announcement, 
while Japanese Fours rose 2 or 3 points, and Chinese bonds 
were also in demand, not to mention Pekin Syndicate 
Deferred shares, which, having a face value of 1s., were 
dealt in at £100 apiece. ‘Then the next day Mr. Cham- 
berlain came into the City for his “suitable gold casket,” 
und the Agreement was forgotten. ‘The City loves Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is a fact that an office-boy, on hearing 
that he was coming, applied to his employers for leave to 
go and see the Lord Great Ch mberlain on his way to the 
Guildhall, 





‘Lhe Zimes created quite a flutter in Home Railway stocks 
by publishing an article on “A New Development in Eco- 
nomical Railway Haulage,” showing the possibility of a 
considerable saving in the coal bill. ‘The market wanted 
this fillip badly. By the way, what nonsense all the railway 
chairmen are talking about the unfair competition of the 
tramway companies, “which do not pay rates or anything 
fur the use of the roads,” &c. Every speech from the chair 
abounds with it. Luckily at the Hull and Barnsley Com- 
pany’s meeting the town clerk of Hull was present, and 
corrected the chairman, who had indulged in the usual dirge, 
by saying that “it was altogether a mistake to assume that 
tramway companies contributed nothing to the rates. ‘They 
were assessed and did pay rates, and on a basis upon which 
the railway companies would not care to be taxed. It 
was also an error to assume that the tramway companies 
paid nothing for upkeep of the ruads.” ‘The fact is that 
the railway companies see their most profitable suburban 
traffic—which they have always grossly neglected—-filched 
away by the trams, and having no case, devote themselves 
tv groundless abuse in order to win public sympathy. 

‘There is a fine old Anglo-Saxon ring about the names 
vf the financial magnates who are backing the new “ Im- 
perial” Cold Storage Company which has secured the con- 
tract for the army in South Africa. Behind Mr. Bergl, who 
is described by Lord Carrington as a Hebrew of Polish 
extraction, there stands a galaxy of financial talent which 
includes, among others, Messrs. Samuel Weil, Benjamin 
Weil, Carl Meyer, Carl Hanau, Isaac Lewis, Alfred Beit, 
and Solly Joel. ‘The former contractor, the South African 
Cold Storage Company, has been accused of being tainted 
with pro-Boerism ; but we may breathe freely now that the 
above company of genuine Britons, backed by De Beers, is 
to do the catering for ‘Tommy Atkins. With all the modesty 
of the true Englishman these philanthropists are registering 
the new company in Pretoria, su that- no prying eye may 
detect the sacrifices that they are making in order tu reduce 
War Office expenditure. 

‘There seems tobe a certain amount of misgiving about 
the Kaffir boom, and knowing folk are getting anxious lest 
they should be left “bulls at the top.” It has been an 
artistic littke boom, very nicely organised in every way, 
but doubts are entertained as to its staying power. One of 
those horrid German newspapers that spend all their time 
endeavouring to discredit—out of pure_jealousy—British 
institutions, such as the War Office, the Military Censorship, 
the Colonial Secretary, and the Remount Department, has 
now ventured to bespatter with the venom of its ill-digested 
spleen (vide Jingo papers) our promising Kaffir boom. It 
says that Germany has been flooded with circulars advising 
simple Teutons to invest their marks in South African ven- 
tures, and it points out, with all the bitterness of envy, that 





England is not in the habit of offering valuable properties 
for sale to foreigners, but is much more likely to keep them 
to herself, unless they are intrinsically worthless. ‘This is 
u nasty way of putting it, but there is a certain amount of 
truth in the German journal’s contention. ‘The buying of 
Kaffirs has been so enormous that it is very difficult to gauge 
its true inwardness ; but as far as I can make out it has been 
to a great extent artificially stimulated ; ali the usual svmp- 
toms have been noticed—illustrations in the weekly papers 
showing the plant and working of mining properties of great 
value, the floods of touting circulars that have annoyed 
others besides our ‘Teutonic contemporary, and delightful 
stories, coming through the usual channels, of the extent tu 
which the brightest stars in the “Sassiety” firmament are 
interesting themselves in the boom. 





All this is quite natural. ‘The great South African 
financiers have gone without dividends for two years or sv, 
and now see a chance of making something out of the 
market ; they know that money will be wanted by the million 
for setting the industry going again in full swing, and now 
that the boom has been started new issues of shares are all 
the order of the day. One issue was made under such 
remarkable circumstances that a member of the company’s 
board, and a gentleman who stated that he was the largest 
shareholder in the concern, endeavoured to prevent it on the 
ground that it was unnecessary, undesirable, and impolitic : 
the company in question was a diamond venture known as 
the Koffyfontein Mines. ‘The chairman contended that 
the new capital was required for “ laying the blue ground on 
the fluor” and for new machinery. He admitted that the 
new machinery would not be wanted for three years—three 
years, look you—but “ seeing that the shares were at a sub- 
stantial premium, the board took the opportunity of issuing 
them.” ‘This does not look as if the board had much con- 
fidence in the staying power of the boom. 


Anyhow, whatever happens to the Kaffir circus as a 
whole, Rhodesians are going to “ boom like blazes.” ‘This 
was the expression used by the man who told me all about tt. 
It appears thatthe mineral wealth of Rhodesia has not yet 
been even scratched. I seemed to have heard the phrase 
before somewhere, but is it quite true ? Rhodesia has been 
scratched a good deal, but its mineral wealth has so far 
chiefly escaped the fingers of the scratcher, scratch he never 
su wisely. Americans are buying the shares of the new 
Charter ‘Trust, but the statement that Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
is going to amalgamate the Erie Railroad, the Leyland 
steamship line, Ogden’s tobacco, the missing Gainsborough, 
and Mr. Rhodes into one huge world-embracing industry is 
a any rate premature. In the meantime a satisfactory 
beginning has been made with the Northern Copper Com- 
pany, a Rhodesian company with a “copper area” of 510 
square miles; they have jumped the #1 shares to £5, 
not because any copper was produced, or anything sordid 
of that sort, but because the company has given birth success- 
fully to a “ subsidiary.” 


Net much activity has been shown in the legitimate suit 
of company promoting that issues a prospectus. Nowadays 
the really successful new issues are made by a broker and a 
jobber who “ introduce” shares on the market at a fancy 
premium, and do not bother the public with misleading 
details. ‘The Burma Railway offered a ‘Three per Cent. 
Debenture issue which was an excellent security, but was not 
too warmly received; the Nottingham Corporation offers 
half a million stock, the Shell, ‘Transport and ‘Trading Com- 
pany produced £1,000,000 Five per Cent. Preference 
shares, and the Dudley, Stourbridge and District Electric 
Traction Company offers £60,000 Four and a Half per 
Cent. Debenture stock, which seems well enough secured, 
but will not be very “ marketable.” The colonies, of course, 
are busy with preparations for adding to their liabilities with 
loans, ‘Treasury bills, and other forms of security ; and it is 
stated now that the Imperial Tobacco Company is “ just 
abuut tu appear.” 

Janus. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including 
those obtained by the police or kindred societies) obtained during 
the month ending January 2oth, 1002: 








Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state........ seceeee 270 
Overdriving, &c., horses and donkeys ..... pinianii ae 
Beating, &c,, horses, cattle, dogs, and monkeys ......... 62 
Travelling horses and sheep when lame..........sseeeeeseees 7 
Starving horses, cattle, and fowls, by withholding food. 15 
Wounding horses by violently spurring at races............ I 
Wild birds offences during close season  ........0ceees wes 9 
Owners causing in ADOVE  ....sscceeseeeeeee ees sadccnsessccnseeeeess 145 
Selling POIONEM STAIN....0.c0s000cerssoecsesesceees ethene sasesesesens I 
Laying poisoned grain on land .....c..ceeeeeeeeseeee sovcecceseees 2 
Using threatening language to officer .........cceccseseeeeees I 

Total Dec. 21, 1901, to Jan. 20, 1902 .....cccccsscceceee -- 462 


Twenty-one offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid 
by the Society), 441 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties 
not received by the Society). The above return is irrespective 
of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not requiring 
the personal attendance of our officers. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 





The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the 
nature and extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the 
Society in England and Wales ; (2) to — the Society’s efforts 
to suppress that cruelty by statutory law > (3) to prompt the 
police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offenc es; 
and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn 
cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not 
permitted to lay information except as directed by the secretary 
on written evidence. 





THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION and 
SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC. Besides day duty relays of 
officers watch all-night traffic of London. ANONYMOUS 
COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT 
ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. The 
names of correspondents are not given up when letters are 
marked “ private.” 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the 
Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed, The Society 
is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

JOHIN COLAM, Secretary. 


105, Jermyn-street, London. 


P.S.—Owing to the Society’s operations, the Statutes made for 
the protection of animals have been enacted and enfoiced. It is 
an educational and punitive agency. It disseminates in schools 
and among persons having the care of dumb animals upwards of 
1oo different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to 
them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, 
it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while 
its primary object is the protection of creatures which minister 
to man's wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human 
nature, 





Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further par- 
ticulars showing the persuasive and educational measures or 
punitive pr oceedings taken by the Society to prevent cruelty to 
animals ‘should app'y to the Secretary, or to all booksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, Zhe Animal World, price 2d., and 
The Band of Mercy, price 4d.; also to the Secretary for its 
Annual Report, price 1s. for non-members ; also for books, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the Society, 
a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its 
monthly Return of Convictions, or also its cautionary placards, 
which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute 
them usefully. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
The Largest and Best Selected Stock of Bibles in London, 


Thousands at Half-Price. 
Special—Our Large Type, Illustrated, Emerald 


TEACHER’S BIBLE, 


In French Morocco, with overlapping edges, round corners, elastic 
and. 
10s. 6d. offered at 5s. lld., post free. 





Lists sent post free. 





HREEPENCE IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT OFF 
NEARLY ALL NEW BOOKS. Orders by Post executed same day. 
Catalogues of Current Literature and New Remainders issued at frequent 

intervals. Post Free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57, Wigmore Street, W, 








EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF SUTTON 
COLDFIELD, 

IN THE COUNTY OF WARWICK. 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP of this School will be vacant at 
the end of the Lent term, 1902, in consequence of the resignation 
of the Rev. Albert Smith, the present Head Master. The 
Governors, therefore, invite application from candidates for the 
appointment. 

Under the new scheme for the administration of the School, 
the following provisions are enacted with regard to the office of 
Head Master : 

‘* He shall be a graduate of some University in the United 

Kingdom,” 

‘*No person shall be disqualified from being a Master in the 
School by reason only of his not being or not intending to 
bein Holy Orders.” 

There is a commodious house attached to the School for the 
residence of the Head Master, which will be occupied by him 
rent free. 

The sum of £40 a year is contributed by the Governors 
towards fuel and cleaning for the School. The Head Master is 
entitled to take Boarders and there is accommodation for 
upwards of 40. The payment to be made by any boarder must 
not exceed £50 a year. 

In addition toa fixed salary of £150 a year, the Head Master 
will derive from the Foundation additional emoluments by 
Capitation Fees, which are fixed at £3 for each boy attending the 
School; including Boarders. There are three Assistant Masters 
in the Sc hool, and at present seventy-three boys. 

It is earnestly requested that candidates will refrain from 
making personal application to the Governors. Candidates 
for this appointment must transmit twenty printed or type- 
written copies of their letter of application and testimonials, 
under seal, on or before the 28th of February, 1902, to the Clerk, 
Mr. 7. &. ‘Eddowes, Sutton Coldfield, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. Testimonials should be recent, and not 
be less than two nor more than five. The selected candidate 
must be prepared to enter upon his duties on the 6th of May 
next. 

Applications should be endorsed ‘‘ Head Mastership.” 

A copy of the new scheme will be furnished to any candidate 
(on request) on payment of one shilling, together with a printed 
form of application, which must be filled up in accordance with 
the instruction thereon. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD, 
11th February, 1902. 





THE 





DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 
By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 
References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates, 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others. 
For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams : a ARIRTAL., London.” 





CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 

The service of the house is poteened by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 

Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


_Peincigal, Mus E. Tuonrson. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &e., 


INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered for 
Moore's Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
Tennyson's Poems, 18333 ; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Rape ot the Lock, 

1714; The Humorist, 4 vols., 1819 ; Propert’s | when a 1887. Out-of-print 
books supplied. State wants, Catalogues free. — HOLL: AND CO., 
Me srchantsy John Bright St Street, Birmingham. 


I OOKS W ANT ED, &3 EACH OFFERED.— se ‘Poems by 
Two Brothers,” 1827; ‘Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” 1830; Tennyson's 
** Poems,” 1833 5 J Shelley’ . ** Queen Mab,” 1813; Keats's ** Poems,” 1817; 
* The Humorist,” 4 vols., 181 are Books supplied. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN I BRIGHT ST EET, BIRMINGH AM. 
IBER AL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 
YPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 
of LEGAL and GENERAL COPY ING quickly and carefully executed 
in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from tod. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 
from many Literary persons. (Established 1893.)}—Miss DISNEY, 7, Balham 
Grove, London, S.W, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Arundel Hymns and other Spiritual Praises, Chosen and Edited by Henry, Duke 
ot Norfolk, and Charles T. Gatty, F.S.A. 3, Queen-street, Mayfair. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Innes (Arthur D.), A Short History of the British in India, 7s. 6d. Methuen. 

Gower (Lord Ronald Sutherland, F.S.A.), Sir David Wilkie, “The Great 
—— in Painting and Sculpture” Series, Edited by G. C. Williamson, 

itt, D, 

Rait (Robert S.) (Edited by), Five Stuart Princesses: Margaret of Scotland, 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, Mary of Orange, Henrietta of Gaenne, Sophia of 
Hanover, 12s. 6d. net. Constable. 

A History of Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople, by Thomas Henry 
Dyer, LL.D., Third Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of the Nine- 
teenth Century by ‘Arthur Hassall, M.A., Vol. V. 1789-1815, Vol. VI. 1815- 
1900, 6s. each. George Bell. 


CLASSICAL, 


Lambros (Spyridon P.), Ecthesis Chronica and Chronicon Athenarum, Edited 
with Critical Notes and Indices, 7s. 6d. net. ethuen. 

a (Paget, M,A., D.Litt.), Dante Studies and Researches, ros. 6d. net. 
Methuen, 


VERSE. 
Carmen (Bliss), Ballads and Lyrics, 6s. A. H. Bullen, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Nysop (Dr. Christopher), The Kiss and its History, Translated by Willi 
Frederick Harvey, 7s. 6d. net. Sands. , y Willem 
Parliament Past and Present: a Popular and Picturesque Account of a Thou- 
sand Years in the Palace of Westminster, the Home of the Mother of Par- 
liaments, by Arnold Wright and Philip Smith, in fourteen parts, Part I. 7d 
Hutchinson and Co. — 
Fables for the Fair, by ‘‘ One of Them,” 3s. 6d. A. H. Bullen, 
Galen (Lucas), Hospital Sketches, 1s. Grant Richards, 
Hill (Rev. Geoffrey), The Aspirate ; or, The Use of the Letter ‘‘ H’ 
Latin, Greek, and Gaelic, 3s. 6d. net. T. Fisher Unwin. 
a  pememiae The Strenuous Life; Essays and Addresses, 6s. 
ichards. 
Gerard (Rev. John, S.J), The French Associations Law: its Motives and 
ethods, 1s. net. Longmans, Green. 
A Dog Book, Pictures by Carton Moore Park, Text by Ethel Bicknell, 1s, 6d 
Grant Richards. ° 
How to Play Ping-Pong, by the Hon. Secretary of the Ping-Pong Association 
.net. Bousfield. ; 
Calvert (Albert F.), Bacon and Shakespeare. Dean and Son, 


* in English, 


Grant 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Cary (Henry Francis, M.A.), Translated by, The Vision ot Dante Alighieri 
Part III., ‘* Paradise,” Revised with Introduction by Paget Toynbee : 
he ilitts He Gd.. Methven. Pee eee aeons 
ne Novels o illiam Harrison Ainsworth, ‘‘The Tower of on,” 
Vols., Windsor Edition, 5s. net. Gibbings and Co. sention, Dee 
Machar (Agnes Maule), Lays of the ‘ True North” and other Canadian Poems 
Second and Enlarged Edition, 2s. net. Elliot Stock. 
Peacock (Wadham, B.A.), The Story of the Inter-University Boat Race, 2s 
Grant Richards. . stata 


FICTION, 


Chesney (Weatherby), The Foundered Galleon, 6s. Methuen. 

Lush (Charles K.), The Autocrats, 6s. Methuen. 

Evans (Evan R.), The Lord of Corsygedol: a Tale of Welsh Life in the Six- 
teenth Century, 3s. 6d. Griffon Press, Limited. 

Finnemore (John), The Lover Fugitives: a Romance, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson 

Mitton (G. E.), The Opportunist, 6s. A. and C. Black. : 

Westall (William), The Old Bank, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Architectural Review. February, 6d. net. Effingham House. 
Atlantic Monthly, February, 1s. net. Gay and Bird. 

East and West, January. Bombay. 

Idler, February, 6d. Dawbarn and Ward. 

Indian Review, January. Madras: G. A. Natesan. 

Law Magazine and Review, February, 5s. 37, Essex-street, Strand, 
Public School Magazine, February, 6d. A. and C. Black. 

Review of Reviews, February 10, 6d. Mowbray House. 

Travel, February, 34. Horace Marshall. 
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NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for —. 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
FORIY sccocccceree S82 § © Yearly ........... £1 10 O 
Half-yearly...... O14 0 Half-Yearly ... O15 © 
Quarterly .... 07 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 


Cheques should be made oe to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale's Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipsig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
SS Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co, 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messtrs. 
elly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. 4 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
SRTEEE conrcccecceess £10 0 0 £5 0 o £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
TABS cc rccevccese » €680 4806 8 EOD 5S 
Other pages........ » ee £80 2B 84 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad _,, 
8d. - narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received not /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 
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Wochenfchrift fur Politik. 
g a On Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 


Seranngagsoen vee hat wihrend ihres 17 
Dr. Th. BARTH. Die Dation jaihrigen Bestehens die 


liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
Preis pro Quartal | des dffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschiiefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 











Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
—$—$————— } Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
TERMS OF sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 

.. SuBscrirTion.. . | Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
One Year schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 


Postal Union ... Fr. 46 | gen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
Great Britain £1 16 7 | des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
United States... $8.81 [| Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
Six Months. ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
— ry i . schichte und kurze Erziihlungen. In den 
United States ... $4.40 | handelspolitischen Kiimpfen der Gegenwart 
Three Months. nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
Postal Union ... Fr. 12] ampferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 


Great Britain £0 9 6 rvorragende Stellung ein. 
United States ... $2.29 | D°rvorrae a 
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THE SPEAKER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list ot clubs and reading rooms taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the Unitei Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 
Abergavenny Club. 
Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 
Amherst Club, Hackney. 
Andover Club. 
Andover, County Club, 
Ashford Liberal Club. 
Ayr County Club. 
Bacup Liberal Club. 
Banbury Conservative Club 
Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 
Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 
Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 
Bayswater Club, W. 
Bedford Club. 
Bedford Liberal Club. 
Belfast, Ulster Club. 
Beverley Club. 
Beverley News Rooms, 
Birmingham, Clef Club. 
Birmingham, Old Edwardian Associa- 
tion. 
Birmingham Press Club. 
Birmingham Victorian Club. 
Bishop Auckland Club. 
Blackburn, County Club. 
Blackpool, Wainwright 
Club. 
Blandford Constitutional Club. 
Boscombe Club. 
Bournemouth, Arts Club. 
Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 
Bradford and County Conservative Club. 
Bradford Junior Conservative Club. 
Bradford Liberal Club. 
Brighouse Liberal Club, 
Brighton Carlton Club. 
Brighton Liberal Club. 
Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 
Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 
Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 
Bury, Trevelyan Club. 
Cambridge and County Liberal Club. 
Cambridge Conservative Club. 
Cambridge University Carlton Club. 
Campbeltown Club. 
Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 
Cardiff, County Club. 
Carlisle Conservative Club. 
Cathays Conservative Club. 
Chelsea Conservative Club. 
Church (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Clevedon Constitutional Club. 
Colchester Liberal Club. 
Colne Liberal Club. 
Colonial Club, Whiteball, S.W, 
Cork County Club. 
Coventry Liberal Club. 
Coventry Reform Club. 
Crediton Constitutional Club. 
Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 
Darlington Conservative Club. 
Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 
Dawlish Constitutional Club. 
Deal, Wellington Club, 
Dorking Club. 
Dublin, Alexandra Club. 
Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 
Dublin University Club. 
Dundee, Eastern Club. 
Dunfermline Club. 
Dunstable and District Unionist Club. 
Durham County Club. 
Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 
East Oxford Liberal Club. 
Eccentric Club, W. 
Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh, Scottish Conservative Club. 


Conservative 











Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 
Elgin Club. 
Exeter and County Club. 
Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 
Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 
Folkestone Masonic Club. 
Folkestone, Radnor Club. 
Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 
Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 
Frome Liberal Club. 
Gainsboro Working Men's Institute. 
Galway County Club. 
Glossop Liberal Club. 
Gloucester Liberal Club. 
Greenwich Conservative Club. 
Grosvenor Club, W. 
Halifax, Borough Club. 
Halifax Club. 
Harrow Constitutional Club. 
Hastings, County Conservative Club. 
Hawick Liberal Club. 
Herne Bay Club. 
Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 
ist Club. 
Hopton Liberal Club. 
Horsham Club. 
Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 
Hull Club. 
Hull Constitutional Club. 
Ilfracombe Constitutional Club, 
Ilkley Library. ‘ 
Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 
Ipswich Institute. 
Ipswich Reform Club. 
Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 
Kendal Conservative Club. 
Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 
Keynsham Liberal Club, 
Kidderminster Masonic Club. 
Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 
Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 
Kingston, Albany Club. 
Launceston Liberal Association. 
Leeds and County Conservative Club. 
Leeds Building Exchange. 
Leeds Catholic Club. 
Leicester and County Liberal Club. 
Leith Liberal Club. 
Leith, Merchants’ Club. 
Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 
Lewisham Conservative Club. 
Limerick Junior Club. 
Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 
Liskeard Conservative Club. 
Littlehampton, Club = and 
Rooms. 
Louth Liberal Club. 
Luton Liberal Club. 
Maidenhead Constitutional Club 
Maidstone Conservative Club, 
Malvern Club. 
Manchester, Arts Club. 
Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 
Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 
Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 
Manchester Reform Club. 
Margate Club. 
Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 
Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Moffat Club. 
Mortlake, Sheen House Club. 
National Liberal Club, S.W. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 
Newton Abbot Club. 
Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 
Northampton Conservative Club, 
Northampton Masonic Club. 
Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 
Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club. 
Nuneaton Conservative Club, 


Reading 





N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W, 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Oswaldtwistle (Lancs.) Liberal Club, 
Otley Unionist Club. 
Ottery Liberal Club. 
Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Oxford Reform Club. 
Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 
Paisley Liberal Club. 
Plymouth Club. 
Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club. 
Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club, 
Press Club, E.C. 
Preston Reform Club, 
Putney Constitutional Club. 
Reading, Athenzeum, 
Reading Liberal Club. 
Reigate Constitutional Club. 
Richmond, Reading Room. 
Ripon Liberal Club. 
Rochester and County Club. 
Roscommon Club. 
Royal Colonial Institute, S.W 
Rugby Club. 
Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Rye, Dormy House Club. 
Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 
Salop, South Shropshire Club. 
Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club. 
Savage Club, S.W. 
Scarborough Club. 
Sheffield Athenzum. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
er < Eccleshall Road Conservative 
lub. 
Sheffield Reform Club. 
Sheffield, The Club. 
Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
Southampton, Gladstone Working Men's 
Club. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 
Southampton Liberal Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 
South Shields Liberal Club. 
Spalding Constitutional Club. 
St. Bride’s Institute, E.C, 
St. Leonards Club. 
Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club. 
Taunton, Somerset County Club. 
Trowbridge Club. 
Thirsk, The Institute, 
Tipperary County Club. 
Tullamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 
Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club, 
Victoria Club, W.C. 
Wakefield and County Club, 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club, 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 
Westward Ho Union Club. 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club. 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club. 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard’s Club. 

And many others, 
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55s. per pair. Of all cycle agents. Wired or beaded edges optional. 
for thirteen months. 


Tne Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Ltd. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham; and branches. 





VIL, but there is no change in 
of GENUINE 








which is embossed, as a trade mark, upon all outer covers and inner tubes. 


Guaranteed 











SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 











GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare ot 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco Hovusr, 
St. Mary Axpr, E.C. ; 
or to THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 of onthe minimum monthly balances A 
° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
23 of o on deposits repayable on demand. 23 o/ 6 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS AND SHARES 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


| 3,007 
THE nEWS- 
poons PAPERS 
and | ORE- 
BLESSINGS. | COMMEND 
| THEM. 











Stationers Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 


} 
6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. 








| 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


** Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook.” 


“ Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides."—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
m each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 
e Isle of Wight, The 
The Vale of Llangollen. phy ty 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham, 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Abcrystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmavwr, 
Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 


** A brilliant book.” — The Times. “ Particularly good.”"—Academy. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 
«It very emphatically tops them all." —Daily Graphic. 
3rd Edition, Revised, 58. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON “257B2% 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, m.a, 
1s. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO LONDON : 
MARSHALL & CO.. LTD 
The Railway Fookstalls and all Booksellers, 














SIMPKIN, 





NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THe SPEAKER 

(new series) may be obtained gratis on application 

to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden. Cloth covers for binding are supplied at rs. 
each. 
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